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PREFATORY NOTE. 



This small work owes its existence to no 
more extraneous reason than my own in- 
terest in the large and important subject 
of which it treats — an interest ante-dating 
by many years the more general interest 
that has recently sprung up in psychological 
matters of the kind. There are those, to 
whose wants the present treatment, single 
Essay as it is, will have relevance, and to 

them I address myself. 

J. L. 

Annick Lodge, Irvine, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 



The problem of belief is no new one. Not to 
speak of Gnostic attempts at unification of 
irto-Tts and yvcoa-L^ — faith and knowledge^ — ve 
have the early weighing of the faith problem 
upon the spirits of Augustine, Clement, and 
Origen. In the case of Augustine, the 
naturalness and necessity of faith or belief 
to man's common life loomed out largely before 
him, making the applicability of the principle 
of belief or faith in higher spheres appear 
more natural to him. Reaspn is to him no 
antagonist to such faith. Reason may have 
primacy in rank, thinks Augustine, but for 
faith he claims priority in time. At any rate, 
there is no doubt that Augustine did psycho- 
logically better than many thinkers of late 
times, for he expressly maintained that, while 
there are senses in which faith must precede 
reason, there are equally senses in which 

A 
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reason is anterior to faith. To him, reason is 
never lacking to faith, for it is the function of 
reason to say to whom or to what belief shall 
be given. We believe that we may know, for 
such faith is, for him, the starting-point of 
knowledge. Even so late as Arnauld, we find 
these positions of Augustine urged against the 
clear and distinct belief advocated by Des- 
cartes. This latter, Arnauld thought good 
enough in matters of science and intelligence, 
but not in matters of faith, where, with Aug- 
ustine, we must believe what we do not know. 
In Clement and Origen, faith is a free ap- 
propriation of the truth, an acquiescence of 
the soul in reason which is itself reasonable. 
Clement, in his contentions with the Gnostics, 
insists on faith as a voluntary assent, and as the 
foundation on which is built the superstructure 
of knowledge. Origen, in holding faith freely 
to receive the truth, maintained its co-opera- 
tion with reason in the attainment of know- 
ledge. For only by rational belief was the 
transcendent object of knowledge known. 

The problem of belief notably figures, again, 
in the contention of Abelard, with his intellige 
ut credas ; in the position of Aquinas, with 
his intelligence seeking faith (intellectus qucB- 
rens fidem), and in that of Anselm, with his 
crede ut intelligas. But, waiving Mediseval 
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discussions, and passing to the beginnings of 
Modern Philosophy, we have provisional and 
methodical doubt propounded, as a rule in 
philosophical method, by Descartes. But 
some degree of belief exists in doubt, which 
latter diminishes as knowledge grows. Belief 
is excluded by knowledge, but disbelief, if 
absolute, implies a high degree of knowledge, 
even the knowledge that a thing is not true. 
Enough has been said to show what an inter- 
esting and important issue, for the psychology 
of belief, arises out of the contentions of 
Augustine and Origen, of Aquinas and An- 
selm and Abelard, the issue, namely, whether 
belief, psychologically considered, precedes 
knowledge, or follows it. The contention 
that all knowledge is, in the last result, con- 
ditioned by faith, or rests upon belief, is one 
which commands much of our sympathy, 
and has found favour both with philosophers 
and theologians of repute ; nevertheless, we 
cannot give to it our psychological support. 
Knowledge, in our view, is primary, and, from 
this root, rises an outgrowth of beliefs of 
lovely form and living power. Knowledge — 
thought — there must be, before belief; pre- 
supposition and concomitant of my every belief 
is the knowledge that the object exists, or 
how shall I believe in it ? Belief thus springs 
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from knowledge or cognition. I say " cogni- 
tion" significantly, because there has been 
almost hopeless confusion in this connection 
from a false and misleading conception of 
knowledge. Knowledge, that is to say, is 
often spoken of as if by it were meant cer- 
tainty. But if the certainty signified be a 
feeling of certainty in the mind, then we 
know that that exists often enough where the 
matter or ground of the belief is really false. 
The knowledge was not actual certainty — not 
real knowledge — at all, but merely a confident, 
though mistaken, belief. If certainty is to be 
spoken of at all, it should be the certainty of 
real cognition, standing in direct relation to 
the object so as to apprehend its reality, and 
not simply the loosely called certainty of a 
knowledge which rests upon mere adduced 
grounds for believing. In such real cognition 
there is certainty, but it is the double cer- 
tainty of fact as well as feeling. There is, no 
doubt, a certainty of feeling appropriate to 
certain beliefs, but it is a certainty of belief, 
and not of knowledge. For primary cognition 
must not be reduced to mere belief, with 
which it stands, as matter of fact, in psycho- 
logical contrast. Knowledge, properly so 
called, is not only antecedent, but also 
ground, of belief, which latter bases itself 
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upon what appears to it true in mediate or 
inferential ways. It should be now apparent 
that, though the highest certainty may be 
ours in the sphere of the highest or most 
spiritual things, it must be the certainty of 
belief, not of what is strictly called cognition. 
Much confusion, it may here be noted, has 
arisen from the use of belief and faith inter- 
changeably, as if they were synonymous terms. 
They are so in philosophical usage, but the 
term faith has, in theological science, a techni- 
cal use or sense, very different in its voluntary 
and affectional concomitants from belief, in 
the sphere of purely mental science. In mat- 
ters of purely rational belief, we set out from 
a state of uncertainty or, it may be, doubt, 
and belief is the result of proof — an intellect- , 
ual assent based on adequate grounds or suffi- 
cient evidence. Such an attitude of assent 
to the truth of the evidence or the reality of 
the object, is what we designate belief. The 
belief arises out of the feeling background 
of our instinctive nature or life. But, as 
modern psychology has shown, all such feeling 
is mental, and carries in it cognitive elements. 
Feeling, in its idealising power, leads us be- 
yond the horizon and limits of cognition, but, 
the higher our states of belief become, the 
more must they be grounded in thought or 
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reason, and the less in mere feeling. For 
reason is, in our view, the ultimate ground of 
belief, contrary to Hamilton and others, who 
take belief to be "the primary condition of 
reason." 

Returning to our critical survey, we remark 
that the nature and function of belief were 
dealt with by Locke, Leibniz, Jacobi, and 
other philosophers whose names we have 
given in an appended Bibliography, but the 
real merit of raising belief to a problem be- 
longs to Hume, who brought out its unique 
character as a mental attitude. This he did 
by differentiating belief from mere conception, 
because, as he said, we conceive many things 
which we do not believe. Belief is to be 
taken as consciousness of reality or truth. 
The whole nature of belief consists, for Hume, 
in this reality -feeling, as something which 
depends neither on fancy nor on will. It is 
interesting to note the difference between 
Hume's treatment of belief and that of 
Spinoza, who, in his ' Short Treatise,' made 
belief consist in a conviction from reason — or 
being convinced in one's understanding from 
powerful evidence supplied by reason. This 
does not bring about any real union with 
the thing believed, that being reserved by 
Spinoza for " clear cognition," which consists 
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in a direct union with the thing itself. 
" True belief is good only because it is the 
way to true cognition." Hume's reality-con- 
sciousness has, however, been very diversely 
viewed, as to its nature, by psychologists 
since Hume, in their treatment of belief as 
kernel of cognition. It is the lasting merit of 
Hume, to have set out the essential points in 
the problem of belief, as modern psychology 
is concerned with it. Hume, as we know, 
ascribed to ideas greater force, weight, influ- 
ence, firmness, stability, in virtue of belief. 
It is belief which, for Hume, distinguishes the 
ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the 
imagination. Such relations, for example, as 
causality, resemblance, temporal and spatial 
contiguity, give, he held, this peculiar force 
or vividness to associated ideas — that is to 
say, they awaken belief in their reality. The 
difference between mere conception of an 
object and belief in it, Hume found, in essence, 
to consist in the lively " manner " in which, in 
belief, we conceive it. Belief is to Hume 
merely a peculiar feeling or sentiment which 
accompanies a firm and lively manner of con- 
ception : in other words, a firm hold pn the 
object. Belief, he said, had never yet been 
explained by any philosopher, but his own 
explanation was far from satisfactory. For 
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he referred it to mere vividness of idea, or 
the vivacity of our perceptions, rather than 
to any apprehension of evidence. The 
superior hold on the object, in belief, arose, 
in Hume's view, from a customary conjunc- 
tion of the object with something present 
to sense or memory. Hume significantly 
forgot that imagination is often livelier than 
memory. He declared belief to be more pro- 
perly an act of the " sensitive " than of the 
" cogitative " part of our natures. This refer- 
ence of belief to the sensitive portion of our 
nature has its significance in Hume's unfor- 
tunate dogma that reason furnishes us with 
no original idea, but that every idea is the 
copy of an impression. The psychological 
straits of Hume were greater than he knew, 
when consciousness was so reduced to impres- 
sions and ideas : sensations cannot take the 
place of percepts : an image, suggested by a 
sensation, is a poor guarantee of extramental 
reality; a lively mode of conceiving or imagin- 
ing things is not a very satisfying ground on 
which to rest belief in truth, as truth, and not 
fiction. Thus belief is, for Hume's psycholo- 
gical atomism, not a sense of reality produced 
by evidence, but only a more intense and 
steady conception than what attends mere 
fictions of the imagination. But we are here 
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a long way off from those questions, debated 
to-day, whether such beliefs or judgments of 
perception are, psychologically viewed, so free 
from error as has been taken for granted. 
Our world-knowledge, however, still depends 
on judgments of perception, and the worlds 
of fact and of fancy still lie as far apart as in 
Hume's day. It was in reaction from Hume 
that Reid took refuge in a theory of percep- 
tion, which consisted merely in belief, irresist- 
ible and immediate, as he supposed. Reid 
viewed the operation of mind in belief as more 
simple than his own discussion of belief would, 
I think, support. Brown blamed Hume, be- 
cause he had not, on his own ground, accepted 
simply an intuitive theory of belief. In 
making belief the governing principle of our 
actions, the doctrine of Hume carries im- 
portant implications for practical philosophy 
also. For do we not know what an indispens- 
able condition of activity belief is, what 
strength belief sheds through all the tissues 
of the mind, and what vigour belief pours into 
the affectional part of our nature? Hume 
rejected an absolute scepticism, but he did so 
on grounds of instinct or common-sense rather 
than of reason. To Kant, belief was sub- 
jectively sufficient, but was viewed as ob- 
jectively insufficient. Kant viewed both 
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"opinion" and "persuasion" as falling short 
of " Conviction, whether logical conviction, 
that is, knowledge ; or practical, that is, 
Belief ; because they are not necessary." 
Belief and Knowledge were sharply contrasted 
by Kant, who seemed to think that, if Know- 
ledge were removed or abolished, place would 
thereby be made for belief He thinks he 
has taken away from philosophy the reproach 
involved in our accepting the existence of 
things external to ourselves, on grounds of 
mere belief, but does not seem to realise in 
what a large tract of transcendental belief he 
has left us — belief in the constancy of the 
transcendental object, and of phenomenal sub- 
■ stance, belief in the constancy of sense, and 
of the succession of phenomena. 

Fichte's position as to faith or belief is im- 
portant for the way in which it anticipates 
that of James. Belief, or faith, was, for 
Fichte, the ground of all conviction, because 
such faith was voluntary acquiescence in some 
view by which alone we can fulfil our vocation. 
Faith was imperative, to him, in the search 
for truth, for the certainty of knowledge was 
by him grounded in belief or practical faith. 
This was due to Fichte's setting obligation 
— the Sollen — before knowledge. Faith or 
belief in moral law and the moral world-order 
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was, to Fichte, root and base of all certainties. 
Knowledge being thus made to rest upon the 
conscience — in virtue of the law of obligation 
— or the will, the function of will is thus 
practically identified with that of intellect. 
Indeed, the primacy of will, working in obedi- 
ence to moral law, is asserted by Fichte in the 
most unequivocal manner. Belief or faith 
proceeds, in his view, from the character, not 
from the understanding ; we believe because 
we will to. Belief in moral duty as laid upon 
us by the One Eternal Will, which is also in 
us ; belief in God's reason and truth ; such is 
Fichte's call to us. 

The psychology of Fries, on the other hand, 
was intellectualistic in tendency, as distin- 
guished from empiric associationist. His so- 
called anthropologic psychology — or empiric 
psychology — is conceived by him as a genetic 
description of the life of spirit. He expressly 
lays it down that all knowledge is an activity 
of our spirit. All knowledge is, for him, object 
of interior experience, and, consequently, of 
anthropologic psychology. But he has no 
intention to reduce philosophy i to empiric 
study of psychic phenomena, but merely to 
admonish Kant for his free use of psychologic 
terms — sense, knowledge, apperception, for 
examples — without having any proper psycho- 
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logic theory of cognitive function. It is by 
his attempt to give anthropologic foundation 
to philosophy that Fries avoids falling into 
English empiric psychology, his psychology 
remaining Erfahrungsseelenlehre. We use 
anthropologic concepts, as Fries caUs them, in 
forming judgments, conceptions, systems, and 
philosophic concepts, in framing the universal 
and necessary laws of the essence of things 
in general. Fries considered judgment to be 
the knowledge of objects by means of con- 
cepts : thus, while the predicate in every 
judgment is a concept, the subject is an object. 
For Fries, there are fundamental judgments 
(Grundurteile), which do not admit of proof; 
and our affirmations are possible only in virtue 
of our knowledge finding unity in such ulti- 
mates. This unitary totality of the immediate 
knowledge of our reason is transcendental 
apperception. Thus has Fries transformed 
and systematised Jacobi's principle of the 
immediate evidence of faith. Our knowledge 
is of phenomena : our belief is fixed on the 
true nature of things : it is feeling or pres- 
entation that enables us to bridge these two, 
and find the true idea in the phenomenon, 
according to Fries. 

Mansel held belief to be our refuge, in the 
impotence of reason, which enjoins belief in 
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that which we are unable to comprehend. 
Sir William Hamilton, in his more exact and 
careful modes of expression, made, in his 
logical treatment, a good and rational state- 
ment to the effect that the manifestation of 
belief necessarily involves knowledge, on the 
ground that we cannot believe without some 
consciousness or knowledge of the belief, and 
consequently some consciousness or knowledge 
of the object of belief Hamilton, however, 
does nothing to harmonise this with the 
attitude assumed in his metaphysical treat- 
ment, namely, that we must believe, but can- 
not know, the Infinite. Hamilton thinks we 
believe axioms or first principles, but know the 
logical deductions from these. Hamilton thus 
sanctioned the giving of " belief" to that state 
of mind in which we accept a thing for true, 
though rational grounds or warrant may be 
wanting. But the broad philosophic conten- 
tion of Hamilton is, that belief is the primary 
condition of reason, rather than reason the 
ultimate ground of belief. Belief, in his 
, view, always precedes knowledge, a rather 
self- contradictory position for him. The 
acute-minded Ferrier held belief to be the 
determination to accept, for actual, what, on 
grounds of probable evidence, compelling 
reason has shewn to be possible, that is to 
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say, has shewn to be non-contradictory. This 
was doubtless meant by reason of the fact 
that the mind, while not in possession of 
absolute certainty, may yet be impelled, by 
the necessities of its own rational nature, to 
affirm the thing to be as it believes. What 
absence of direct relations there may be to 
the object, does not keep the mind from 
affirming its own belief as rational and legiti- 
mate. But no principle needs to be here kept 
more carefully in view than that the real 
measure of assent is to be found in evidence, 
and in evidence alone. The training and 
regulation of the whole mind, in its power to 
appreciate evidence, is of capital importance. 

Among those who have held theories of 
belief, identical in principle with that of 
Hume, may be reckoned Brentano, who calls 
belief judgment, and makes conception and 
belief two different fundamental psychic 
phenomena. The concept of belief attained, 
in Brentano's analysis of judgment, to such 
fixed and definite meaning as is implied 
in logical connotation. Judgment, in his 
psychology, is the attitude assumed by the 
mind — affirmatively or negatively — towards 
fact. It is not mere awareness, since the act 
of judgment implies acceptance or rejection 
by the subject. In Brentano's psychology, 
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belief in an object is held to presuppose the 
thought of it. Nothing is judged, that is to 
say, believed in or disbelieved, which is not 
also thought of When an assenting or a 
rejecting judgment takes place, then, accord- 
ing to him, the object is twice present in 
consciousness, both as thought of, and as held 
for real or denied. His empiric standpoint is 
seen in his limiting psychology to the mere 
description and analysis of phenomena given 
in consciousness. 

Bain's treatment of the subject was not 
very illuminating in some respects. He re- 
pelled the broad application of the term belief 
by James Mill to every species of assurance, 
and denied the applicability of belief to pre- 
sentative experiences, rather than representa- 
tive. James Mill traced all forms of belief to 
what he called the grand comprehensive law 
of association, not knowing how little associa- 
tion can be the keyword of belief any more 
than of knowledge. Bain maintained belief 
to be a growth or development of will. He 
subordinated both the feeling and the cog- 
nitive factors to the volitional activities — 
certainly a one-sided stress on a single con- 
stituent of belief Bain took belief to be that 
in virtue of which we are ready to act, readi- 
ness to act being thus of the essence of belief 
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for him. It is a significant remark of his that 
belief, in its essential character, is a phase of 
our active nature — otherwise called the will. 
The strength of belief he made to depend on 
conative and emotional impulses. Inasmuch, 
however, as Bain obviously deals less with 
the real nature of belief than with its results, 
he has not advanced the discussion of the 
problem as much as he might. He has not 
shewn action to be a condition of belief, but 
merely that action is an empiric test of belief, 
on which it depends. But readiness to act is 
a quite untenable and inadequate criterion or 
test of belief. His position may yet serve as 
a reminder of the important practical con- 
sideration, that it is a psychological impossi- 
bility for a man to do anything noteworthy 
in action without antecedent belief in the 
possibility of doing it. Bain's view of doubt 
as the opposite of belief was clearly a mis- 
taken one. Equally so was his view of belief, 
which, so far from being based on action, rests 
upon intellection, and is the basis and spring 
of action. 

Mill did better, his theory of belief as 
"ultimate" and "primordial" fact — and, as 
such, unanalysable — contrasting strongly with 
the action-theory of Bain. The function of 
judgment, for Mill, implies belief in some- 
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thing : the act of belief, however, is no con- 
cern of logic, which has to do with the things 
in which we believe : belief and disbelief are 
spoken of by Mill as two different states that 
exclude each other. As to the conditions of 
belief, Mill held that we believe primarily in 
the sense-given, and, after that, in what is 
associated with the sense-given. Our belief 
in the coexistence of things that appear in- 
capable of existing apart seems intuitive, 
though it is really, in his view, a product of 
experience. Mill made the mistake of refer- 
ring belief to memory and expectation, not 
seeing that they are rather due to belief. 
His position is marked by lack of insight, 
since belief has obviously present relations, 
as well as the past and future ones of memory 
and expectation. Besides, belief has all-im- 
portant relations to timeless and necessary 
truths in the higher regions of the spirit. 
Like Spencer, he set down our intuitional 
beliefs or thought - forms to the result of 
habit, even mathematical axioms being, to 
him, the result of inveterate associations, so 
much so that he suggests that their contra- 
dictories might have been as axiomatic to us, 
had only our training been different. But 
Mill was, no doubt, right in rejecting the 
associationism of his father, James Mill, and 

B 
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in taking belief to be a "primordial" and 
" unanalysable " fact. Only, if we take belief 
to be simple and ultimate as a state, we 
must not forget to keep in view the com- 
plexity of its relations to knowledge, thought, 
action, feeling, desire, volition, relations which 
psychology is far from having fully expiscated. 
Nor should it be overlooked how permanent 
and constant are the forces emphasised by 
associationism in the generating and consoli- 
dating of beliefs. 

Omitting all discussion of Herbart's exact 
psychology, with its statics and mechanics of 
the spirit, we remark that, prior to Mill, had 
been Beneke, who, in his logical treatment, 
proved resolute adversary of all apriorism, 
though his empiric associationism might be 
less open than that of MiU. Beneke carried 
out more fully the psychological view of Fries, 
rejecting more fully than Fries the possibility 
of speculative knowledge. The merit was his 
to make early insistence on study of the 
genetic processes of thought. Psychology 
was to him, in fact, the fundamental science. 
Like Lipps, he co-ordinated psychology with 
natural science. Every judgment is the result 
of a synthesis of elements, subject and predi- 
cate : the problematic is not, for him, a true 
judgment, because it does not contain any 
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kind of affirmation: every judgment, conceived 
as a logical process, is, for him, analytic. The 
synthesis implied in judgment is, for him, not 
a product of thought, but a result of experi- 
ence. Knowledge is built up in us by means 
of exterior, sensible perceptions, which, by 
reason of the infinity of their repetitions, 
assume an interior character. It was the 
tendency of empiric associationism to resolve 
thought into such perceptive elements. Com- 
plete knowledge is produced only by synthetic 
harmonies of the real. Beneke bases our 
beliefs in the universality of truths on induc- 
tive processes, it being impossible to think the 
contrary of a given judgment. 

Spencer's treatment of the subject is not a 
very logical one. Belief is for him inseparable 
association, the fact not being recognised that 
association can be no more than cause or con- 
dition of belief It certainly cannot be the 
central principle, as Spencer makes it, although 
it may help in confirming and conserving 
belief Nothing so mechanical as indissoluble 
connection can carry us far into the problem 
of belief The necessity and importance of 
belief, however, are recognised on occasion by 
Spencer, as when, for example, he says the 
belief in the co-existence of attractive and 
repulsive forces is one which we are compelled 
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to entertain. But then, all our d priori beliefs 
are, to him, in their origin, the results of uni- 
form and repeated experience, whereby they 
have become the automatic elements of 
thought or the forms of intuition. But the 
exigencies of this untenable theory call from 
him the admission that said intuitions are, for 
the individual, transcendental, but empirical 
for the race. Such a sensational origin for 
the higher beliefs of the mind is impossible 
and unsatisfying. If they only spring from 
habit, and inveterate association be their sole 
necessity, then they rest on no basis of exter- 
nal fact or reality. They may be subjective 
delusions. But Spencer affirms that, all log- 
ical objections notwithstanding, we cannot 
help trusting these intuitions, for we have no 
higher warrant for believing anything. But 
this necessity of belief Spencer may not make, 
for he has dealt violently by our necessary 
beliefs. Their objective validity is, on Spen- 
cer's own principles, nowise guaranteed by 
the fact that, as he says, we " cannot help 
trusting " them. 

Fechner gave an important treatment to 
belief in his work entitled ' The Three Motives 
and Grounds of Belief He aims to elevate 
'-' the grounds of unbelief into grounds of 
belief." Belief is thus treated by Fechner 
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historically, practically, and theoretically, in 
respect of its determining grounds. As to 
the first or historic aspect, we believe what 
has been believed before our time. In the 
second or practical aspect, we are forced to 
believe in that which makes for our wellbeing 
or profit. More difficult is the third or the- 
oretic aspect, in which we seek grounds of 
belief that shall be valid for reason. Such 
grounds spring out of our knowledge of our 
own individual self, to begin with ; we press 
on, by analogical methods of reasoning, to an 
all-embracing spirit, in whose life we live. 
Our faith is a holding for true what we cannot 
make certain in experience. 

Sully's psychology takes a comprehensive 
view of belief; which he divides into " simple " 
and "compound" belief (Illusions, ch. xi.) 
It includes its intellectual aspect, in the refer- 
ence of thought beyond itself to a real object 
— ^in, that is to say, its representative char- 
acter. It embraces also the feeling element 
by insisting on the need to feel interested in 
anything in order to being convinced or sure 
of it. Nor does it exclude a conative element 
or factor. Vivid and stable concepts are, in 
SuUy's view, believed, because they approxi- 
mate sense - perception in vividness. Such 
concepts become representatives of reality, as 
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objectively existent in the world. He approxi- 
mates those early thinkers who made rational 
belief the entrance of reality into consciousness. 
M'Cosh, in dealing with what he called the 
intuitions of the mind, took a more correct 
veiw of the relations of belief and knowledge 
than was done by some others — for example, 
Calderwood, Turner, and Christlieb, who have 
held all knowledge to be conditioned by faith. 
M'Cosh took cognition as his starting-point, 
and made belief or faith come after. We are 
not, however, in approving his position as to 
the relations of faith and knowledge, to be 
understood as expressing any opinion as to 
his general position on intuitive perceptions 
and judgments. Nor would it lie much in the 
line of our argument to take intuition, with 
Calderwood, as perception in contrast with 
judgment. Calderwood took moral laws, as 
self-evident, to be intuitively known, or 
directly recognised by reason, while M'Cosh 
took the mark of our intuitional beliefs to be 
— not necessity, as with Leibniz, nor neces- 
sity and universality, as with Kant, but — 
self- evidence. But one cannot help asking 
whether the appeal is not, after all, to univer- 
sality — to universal reason — for what one 
may hold self-evident to reason may not so 
appeal to another. 
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Volkmann, whose psychology is an elaborate 
one from the Herbartian ' standpoint, takes 
the psychological judgment to fall far short 
of the logical one, a prejudice being, to him, 
psychologically "as much a judgment as 
knowledge." Knowledge, in the logical sense, 
is, for Volkmann, objective, such knowledge 
being identical with the " thinking judgment." 
But he recognises judgments that remain only 
" probable," or matters of belief 

Baldwin defines belief in the sense of feeling. 
Distinguishing between simple reality-feeling 
and belief as assent or confirmation, he yet in 
both cases makes of belief feeling. The simple 
reality-feeling is the mere recognition of an 
object as present to consciousness ; the belief, 
which is a feeling of confirmation, is one which 
recognises the thing consciously present to be 
of a kind to satisfy a need. Belief is to him 
the subjective side of judgment. Belief is to 
Baldwin, therefore, the consciousness of the 
personal endorsement of reality. Such reality 
has its primary criterion in sensations of re- 
sistance to our will — a position closely akin 
to that of Stout, as we shall presently see. 
Granting the importance of feeling, as now set 
forth, in connection with belief, we must not 
be led into any one - sidedness that should 
obscure the true place of belief among mental 
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phenomena. The distinctive and essential 
characteristic of behef is its relation, in its 
every form, to truth or reality. We cannot 
allow the cognitive elements in even its early 
or feeling stages to be obscured. For belief, 
in the philosophic sense with which we are 
here concerned, is of the intellect in its judg- 
ment functionings. We cannot have the 
intellect apprehending truth or reality but 
there is judgment. But this is not to urge 
an intellectualist theory of the origin of belief, 
which we take to be, in fact, so central and 
vital in human nature as to rally round, and 
focus within, itself, the whole intellectual, 
volitional, and emotional capabilities of man 
in a manner that is commanding and unique. 

Among those who have suggestively dealt 
with the problem of knowledge in its psycho- 
logical relations may be menjiioned Ladd, 
Ormond, Stein, and Hobhouse. Ladd has 
well set out the full psychic forms and factors 
involved in the psychological nature of cogni- 
tion. Ormond treats of judgments of know- 
ledge as coercive, but judgments of belief as 
" affected with inner contingency " {Founda- 
tions of Knowledge, p. 309). I do not think 
it desirable, however, to say, with Ormond — 
for reasons which have elsewhere in this work 
been given — that " belief and cognition differ. 
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not in their essential nature, but rather in 
their relation to proffered content " [Op. cit., 
p. 241). On the contrary, it is just such 
difference in these states of mind that clear- 
ness of thinking calls to be emphasised. This 
is not to say, however, that there is not much 
that is clear and good in Ormond's discussion. 
Stout takes a comprehensive view of belief. 
Belief is to him, as to James, the mental 
function of cognising reality. He holds that 
doubt certainly seems to presuppose belief. 
To him, doubt and disbelief are forms of belief, 
since they, too, imply " acknowledgment of 
objective existence." In cases where belief 
has no reference to actual practice, the mental 
attitude, he thinks, must, in believing, be 
quite distinct from that of practical belief. 
Real existence exists, for him, essentially in 
the independence and self- existence of the 
object in respect of the volitional activity 
whereby it is cognised. To know is not to 
create, he says, the object, as such, being 
independent of our will. A thought of exist- 
ent reality is for him, at the same time, an 
affirmation of it, " or no specific thought of a 
specific object is possible." Our belief in 
reality is thus conditioned by limitations to 
our subjective activity. The feeling element, 
in Stout's view, is promkient in the part 
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played by obstacles to our volitional activity, 
such activity including the movements of the 
body as well as the process of fixing attention. 
Belief necessarily implies judgment, and judg- 
ment is a phenomenon of cognition. Stout 
has certainly taken a much more correct view 
of doubt and disbelief than Bain and Mill. 
Doubt is, in our view, a state in which the 
element of belief is assuredly present. Doubt 
can, therefore, never be the opposite of belief. 
Doubt is belief in lack of evidence for coming 
to a finding. It is that which makes doubt 
both intelligible and defensible, under certain 
circumstances or conditions. For doubt it- 
self presupposes truth and certainty as there 
to be gained. If it were not so, then scep- 
ticism or positive disbelief would be the mind's 
attitude. Such disbelief is no opposite of 
belief, psychologically considered, but is, in 
fact, itself belief For it is belief of the 
opposite. If there is to be an opposite to 
belief, it must lie, it would appear, in sheer 
lack or absence of belief, which could only be 
due to that want of reason, good sense, power 
of judgment, which Descartes, in his so-called 
apotheosis of doubt, took for granted all men 
possessed. But the doubt of Descartes was 
no cowardly, paralysing thing, but doubt 
which only doubts that it may more certainly 
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know. Such doubt has learned, with the 
poet, that — 

— " our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might •win, 
By fearing to attempt." 

Lipps occupies a position that reminds us of 
Baldwin, He holds that judging is an act of 
consent ; that every judgment asserts reality ; 
that judgment is conception plus the con- 
sciousness of reality ; that to have the con- 
sciousness of reality means to have the con- 
sciousness that an idea is necessary — must, or 
ought to be ; that an idea is true, if accom- 
panied by the feeling of necessity or constraint, 
limitation of activity or incontroUableness 
being his criterion of truth ; that reality -con- 
sciousness consists in a feeling of constraint 
or eflFort, or in a feeling of resistance aroused 
in us, when our free ideational process meets 
with a superideational experience. The prob- 
lematic judgment is, for Lipps, an assertion of 
objective validity or reality. But all proposi- 
tions, he says, are not judgments, for some are 
positive renunciations of judgment. Lipps 
holds all knowledge to be objectively valid so 
far as it necessarily flows from the universality 
of human nature and its laws of belief. Like 
James, he claims validity for our moral con- 
victions so far as they arise in this way. He 
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finds no psychological reason why a moral 
should give way to an intellectual conviction. 
But Lipps, it must be said, is prone, in matters 
of knowledge, to take a psychological rather 
than a logical view. For him, philosophy is 
psychology, or the science of inner experience. 
His pure psychology sets out from the idea 
that the identification of the unconscious 
psychic with physiological processes is a meta- 
physical blending, which psychology must, 
methodologically, reject. He suggests to one's 
mind the contrastive procedure of Ribot, who 
divides psychological theories of feeling into 
the two classes, intellectualist and physio- 
logical, .attaching himself, of course, to the 
latter. Feeling is, in Eibot's view, not merely 
separable from cognition, but even opposed to 
it, and the intellectual life is taken to develop 
only at cost of feeling. But it is absurd to 
suppose that intellectualism must weaken 
emotional factors in this way ; they are only 
purified, elevated, enriched. Ribot's psycho- 
logy postulates for feeling a primacy, which is 
eventually that of will ; for his physiological 
psychology, feelings are primitive and autono- 
mous, but his exposition of the feeling psycho- 
logy is lacking in definiteness and consistency. 
Dewey differs from those who hold belief to 
be reality-consciousness or acknowledgment of 
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truth, in that, to him, beliefs are working 
hypotheses, and action, which tests and de- 
velops belief, re-appears as experimentation, 
deduction, and demonstration. Belief is to 
him the kernel and starting-point of all know- 
ledge, knowledge being, for him, the system- 
atisation, development, and testing of beliefs, 
Dewey, however, holds beliefs to be instigated 
by reality, and takes them to be themselves 
real — that is to say, capable of shaping or 
modifying the reality of other things that 
are real. But reality does not mean for 
Dewey something fixed and ready-made. 
Pure external realities, Dewey does allow, 
but only "as terms in inquiries." Such re- 
cognition of reality, however, is noteworthy 
in a pragmatist conception of belief. Know- 
ledge, or the systematisation of belief, pre- 
supposes truths already so formed and estab- 
lished as not to be without an effective con- 
trol over new hypotheses. Dewey's practical 
evaluation of thought tries to remain faithful 
to the interpretation of judgment in terms of 
function and biological conception, the total 
activity of judgment being believed to cover 
the spheres of the ideal and the real. Such 
a standpoint, he claims, vindicates belief from 
" the long damnation and longer neglect to 
which the principle of belief has been sub- 
jected" {The Philosophical Review, 1906). 
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Julius Schultz, in treating of the psychology 
of axioms, combined associationist theory with 
anticipations of some of the stouter aflBrma- 
tions of pragmatism, Schultz, on the one 
hand, conceives the axioms as postulates, and, 
on the other, holds to their working by means 
of association, which, for him, constitutes the 
beginning of conscious life. For him the 
psychological origin of life is found in the 
association of sensations, time going with 
such association as its form. Other principles 
are taken to have their origin in the work of 
association. Axioms are, for Schultz, really 
postulates (Forderungsdtze) or expressions of 
will. But this is a rather adventurous view 
of axioms, for which Schultz has not advanced 
adequate proof, and no reason appears why 
the usual intellectual view should not be 
maintained, rather than the suggested voli- 
tional one. For our part, we should emphati- 
cally object to depart from the intellectual 
view of axioms as necessary laws of thought, 
truths that may not be proved, but cannot be 
doubted. Such axiomatic truths must be 
admitted with care ; but they unquestionably 
make a goodly number. Such truths form the 
basis of all reasoning. They issue in certainty, 
as distinguished from mere rational belief. 
Schultz inclines to make the axioms postulates, 
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because they cannot be analytic judgments, 
else they would be void of practical efficacy : 
no more can they be synthetic judgments, 
else they would be conditioned by experience ; 
and he inclines to maintain a continuous 
transition of mental association to logical 
thought, in all its spontaneity. His faith in 
the postulates may well remind us of the 
positions of Royce and James, as we shall 
now see. 

James has given us an elaborate psychology 
of belief, " the ultimate of ultimates for our 
belief" being the sense of our own life which 
we every moment possess [Psychology, vol. ii. 
p. 297). He declares that the psychologist 
does not inquire into the possibility of know- 
ledge iiberhaupt, for the reason that he assumes 
it. The minds he studies are particular minds 
— objects in a world of objects — definitely 
located in space and time. " The true op- 
posites of belief, psychologically considered, 
are doubt and inquiry, not disbelief" {Psy- 
chology, vol. ii. p. 284). " Belief, the sense of 
reality, feels like itself — that is about as much 
as we can say " {Ibid., p. 286). Belief, which 
conceptually includes reality as its object, is, 
for him, the function of cognising reality or 
truth. Belief is, for him, such cognition of 
reality, in contrast with mere conception. 
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Belief as reality-feeling is, by him, identified 
with judgment, for judging, he holds, consists 
essentially in the affirmation of the reality of 
an object. Every object is believed in, he 
says, through the very fact of being conceived. 
As this would abolish the distinction of reality 
and unreality, he adds that not all conceived 
objects are believed in, but only such as remain 
uncontradicted by the outer world of experi- 
ence. But what he fails to bring out, or 
keep to, clearly is, that the reality is there — 
is not created by belief or cognition. For 
there can be no such thing as a willed belief 
as any form of cognition of the external world. 
A willed belief was, indeed, recognised by 
Rosmini, but it was as a wrong assent on false 
grounds. Rosmini even took perception of 
real beings to be infallible, and set down 
error to reflection. In passing, it is to be 
said that James departs from this view of 
belief, in the religious sphere, where belief 
becomes a voluntary adopted postulate — a 
free election or choice. Reality, in that case, 
becomes only the sum total of what is so 
chosen or believed, which takes us away, be 
it said, from James' psychological theory of 
belief or judgment. Belief, in that case, 
assumes a logical priority to reality — a sub- 
jectivistic enough position. Belief is, to 
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James, the same psychical attitude as will : 
they are " two names for one and the same 
psychological phenomenon" {Psychology, vol. 
ii. p. 321). This he apparently means in 
reference to the presence of wiU as essential 
to our consciousness of belief as really our 
belief, and, in that sense, the statement has, 
no doubt, its truth. Belief and will may be, 
psychologically viewed, two aspects of one 
phenomenon, in that they represent different 
sides of that active sense of reality which 
experience has brought us. But, whereas 
beliefs fall under the objective categories of 
the true and the false, the appeal of will is to 
a different set of motives, the good and the 
bad. Aquinas, however, held intellect to be 
concerned with the true or false, and took 
belief to be distinctively an assent, in which 
will moved intellect. In the reference in 
question, the will has naturally been supposed 
to create the belief, as in certain cases it does 
with James. We have no right to take belief 
as the same thing as the will to believe. Not 
even the world of spiritual realities may be 
regarded or treated as made by our faith 
or belief. If we claimed the will to believe 
because our belief carried a practical good 
with it, we should open the way for wide- 
throated credulity and superstition. For 
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James, both will and belief resolve themselves 
into voluntary attention. But we hold that 
belief, in the sense of judgment, cognises 
reality, but does not create it : hence there 
is really no free or merely willed belief, such 
as James', which can properly be called cog- 
nition. A theoretical decision, and not what 
James calls a " passional " decision, is our need, 
and must be sought in a will to know the 
truth, not in mere action, or willing to believe, 
as he contends. A Weltanschauung, based 
on his voluntaristic psychology, must tend to 
subjectivism — if not, indeed, to scepticism — 
when logically carried out. James, seeking, 
no doubt, the rationalisation of the world, sets 
out with co-ordinated will and intellect, but 
he never overcomes the old dualism between 
faith and demonstrable knowledge, never har- 
monises theoretical and practical truth, but 
reduces intellectual interests to subserviency 
to free will or the domination of practical 
effectiveness. It is his complete final iden- 
tification of cognition with will that is so 
unsatisfactory. For, as we shall see in the 
cases of Sigwart and Windelband, the prob- 
lematic judgment is a true theoretical judg- 
ment, and not a decision or result dictated 
by volition and feeling. In his later writing, 
James makes much of true and false beliefs, 
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taking these to be relations among purely 
mental ideas, and his insistence is that the 
ideas must agree with realities, be the realities 
of what sort they may. But the psychology 
of belief calls us to reject this treatment of 
ideas, which, qua ideas, are neither true nor 
false, and to keep in view that only psycho- 
logical ^ttc^^'meni can determine for us what is 
true or false in beliefs. Despite his logical 
inconsistencies, James yet appears to me 
supreme among psychologists in the splendid 
vitality that marks his work, which is never 
lost in petty abstractions. 

Paulsen took philosophy to be knowledge, 
but held that philosophy contains elements of 
faith so far as it pretends to be a Weltan- 
schauung and disclose the meaning of things. 
Philosophy is not, on his view, product of the 
intellect merely, but of the personality taken 
in whole, the will giving it direction, goal, and 
fire. There must be faith as starting-point of 
the interpretation of historical life, which is 
to be philosophy's method ; and such faith is 
to be philosophy's principle of formation. The 
beliefs which are thus constitutive of philos- 
ophy's fundamental principle are faith in the 
future, in a moral world-order with progress 
and perfection as characteristics. His only 
proviso is that the beliefs shall not be contra- 
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dieted by intellect. But it does not accord 
well with this fundamental position faith has 
in philosophy, that he should at other times 
speak of philosophy as a process of thought on 
the basis of given facts — empiric actualities 
given by the special sciences — from which we 
are to rise to a general synthesis of reality. 
For why, in that case, after all he has said of 
faith as the formative principle of philosophy, 
should reason have, in philosophical or meta- 
physical inquiry, primacy over faith ? Such 
a world- view Paulsen makes really dependent 
on man's believing and volitional nature : he 
speaks of the psychological inevitableness of 
faith as evidenced in the fact that the will, 
the essential will, in the end determines be- 
lief and world -view. Will and intellect are 
thus severed : no satisfactory harmonisation is 
effected between them ; he is by no means 
consistent in making faith supreme in religion, 
and excluding it, as he does, from metaphysics 
— his standpoint is not consistently and un- 
varyingly maintained. Certain resemblances 
to James' positions here cannot fail to be 
noted : he suggests what, in respect of psycho- 
logical theory, James already holds ; attention 
is taken to be stirred only by what is im- 
portant for us, the apperceptive process being 
directed by intellect ; the importance of things 
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lies in their being related to our practical 
ideals or purposes ; hence the important thing 
for us becomes the real, under the guidance 
of will. Thought and knowledge are, for 
Paulsen, in the last result determined by 
will, 

Royce rests, like James, all knowledge on 
undemonstrable belief, and claims for faith 
a certainty like that of theoretic knowledge, 
inasmuch as the latter in the last resort rests 
on faith. Science itself, for him, rests on 
postulates, and postulates he takes to be 
assumptions we voluntarily make, well know- 
ing the risk. The weakness of the position 
obviously lies in the fact that the postulates 
of science are not really certainties, for the 
empiricist may any day have his supposed 
truths or beliefs corrected or overthrown. 
The postulates are, admittedly, theoretically 
uncertain, and no certainty can be claimed 
for faith in them. The position assumed in 
this "postulate" theory is obviously anti- 
intellectualistic in tendency. E.oyce says the 
ultimate motive with man in everyday life 
is " the will to have an external world " 
{Religious Aspect of Philosophy, ch. ix.) To 
believe is, with him, to " stand in real relation 
to truth, a relation which transcends wholly 
my present momentary self"'{7'Ae Spirit of 
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Modern Philosophy, ch. xi.) There is not 
only a great lack, as just indicated, of logical 
correctness in the positions of Royce, but also 
a very uncritical treatment of the nature and 
relations of belief and knowledge. Bowne 
and Balfour have also dealt with these 
scientific postulates. Bowne, in his theistic 
theorisings, took " the entire structure of 
scientific theory " to be " a matter of belief" 
Probability was, for Bowne, not only the 
guide of life, but of " science and reason it- 
self" Belief must be rational, he held, but 
may rest on grounds that " do not strictly 
compel its admission." Balfour, in dealing 
with the foundations of belief, postulates a 
rational Deity for scientific demands, and a 
moral Deity for ethical needs, but thinks we 
must submit to "an incomplete rationalisation 
of belief" The danger of these glorifications 
of belief seems to me to lie in their tendency 
to give a loosened hold upon reality, to relax 
the sense of reality as implicated in all the 
forms and modes of cognition. 

Sigwart sharply criticises the uncertain 
basis for universal truths supplied by Mill's 
empiricism. Sigwart rules the problematic 
judgment out of the list of true judgments, 
for the reason that it carries not the con- 
sciousness of objective validity. It represents 
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a merely subjective attitude, and leads to no 
judgment of either positive or negative char- 
acter. Sigwart, however, allows the problem- 
atic judgment to be an act of knowledge, 
because it makes a real statement or assertion, 
namely, that the particular hypothesis is un- 
certain. His defect lies, nevertheless, in this 
connection in a certain disposition to make 
the problematic judgment an expression 
simply of subjective uncertainty, rather than 
an act of knowledge — a judgment making a 
real assertion. We know, however, how 
difficult it is to get all the elements of reality 
brought within such knowledge, as particular. 
Sigwart regards judgment as a theoretical 
rather than a practical attitude ; truth is for 
him perfectly independent of our feeling and 
will ; his will for truth contrasts with James' 
will for believing that there is truth. What 
agreement seems to exist between Sigwart 
and James may be said largely to spring from 
some want of consistency in the former's mode 
of expressing himself in different places, a 
fault, of course, in so logical a thinker. Sig- 
wart, however, holds the systematisation of 
our perceptive thought, and the subordination 
of all our actions to a single end, to be the 
merest postulates, leaving our acceptance to 
rest, in the last result, upon our wUl. One 
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finds Sigwart expressly postulating this 
"primacy of the will" in striking ways 
{Logicy vol. ii. p. 25). One can hardly help 
recalling here the different attitude of Lotze, 
who says that " our varying judgments of 
life have never been able to shake the belief 
that in its feeling for the values of things, 
and their relations, our reason possesses as 
genuine a revelation as, in the principles of 
logical investigation, it has an indispensable 
instrument of experience " {Microcosmus, 
vol. i, Bk. II. ch. V.) This possession of 
feeling by reason, even " in the simplest and 
apparently driest notions," is striking enough 
in Lotze. But his are " the inspirations of 
a reason appreciative of worth." Lotze, how- 
ever, gives to belief or faith a defective form, 
when he speaks of it as the feeling which is 
appreciative of value, without explicit recog- 
nition of its intellectual and volitional factors. 
Feeling of value is certainly not to be con- 
founded with judgment of value. All con- 
viction, however, was made by Lotze to rest 
upon immediate certainty — a certainty of the 
universally valid whose origin might be un- 
known, and whose nature might be intuition 
or anything you please, but which formed the 
supreme end of knowledge {Microcosmus, 
vol. i. Bk. V, ch. iv.) 
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Windelband adopts a widely different point 
of view from that of Sigwart, his view of 
judgment being that of a practical attitude. 
From the species of purely theoretic judg- 
ments, he distinguishes that other class of 
judgments (Beurtheilungen) to which uni- 
versal validity or worth must be attached, 
since they express no merely natural necessity, 
but have moral worth or ideal as their deter- 
minate end. Belief in such universally valid 
ends, and in our power to recognise them, 
is, to him, a presupposition of the critical 
method. It is this latter class of judgments 
which, for him, forms the proper object of 
philosophy, which is therein different from 
the particular sciences. The problematic 
judgment is, for him, not only a judgment 
Uherhaupt, but one to be co-ordinated with 
judgments both positive and negative. We 
have here a different conception of the na- 
ture of the judgment itself. The essence of 
judging does not, for Windelband, lie in 
assertion being made about something, but 
rather in the assent or dissent in respect of 
the combination of ideas made. The real 
judgment is thus, for him, a judgment about 
a judgment, but this judgment is a practical 
attitude. It is a feeling of certainty or con- 
viction, varying in degrees of intensity. In 
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the problematic judgment, the condition of 
uncertainty is what there finds expression. 
The problematic judgment he takes to be a 
real act of knowledge, for the reason that it 
expresses the fact that reasons for a decision 
are insufficient. That is to say, the problem- 
atic judgment is one which means a sus- 
pension of judgment ; and it is, for him, a 
judgment touching the attitude or decision 
itself, not the validity of the proposition. 
Judgment is, for him, the mind's attitude to 
a proposition taken in whole, but with the 
validity of the proposition, the problematic 
judgment, he thinks, is not concerned. 
Windelband, like Sigwart, allows the prob- 
lematic judgment to be an act of knowledge 
in that it makes a real statement. But 
Windelband's tendency to make the problem- 
atic judgment a judgment about the validity 
of a proposition is not very satisfactory, as 
tending to obscure its being an act of know- 
ledge and a real assertive judgment. 

The Italian psychologist, Bonatelli, who 
had been influenced by Fortlage and Lotze, 
already had the merit to emphasise certain 
points that show his anticipatory treatment 
of the new philosophy of values, such as his 
reduction of knowledge to the act of judg- 
ment, and his view of judgment as an original 
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and irreducible function of spirit. (See La 
Cultura Filosqfica, 1910.) 

Wundt's original datum of thought is what 
he calls the idea-object, which, in fact, con- 
tains for him the sum total of possible reality. 
Psychology has, for him, to do with perceptual 
knowledge only. He finds that will is the 
only form of activity of which we have any 
idea ; he makes no substantial difference be- 
tween sensibility and thought ; consequently, 
the psychical reality of the individual consists, 
for him, essentially in will. Such will must, 
of course, be applied to some or other con- 
tent. Ideas are, for Wundt, the last result to 
which we come in the analysis of immediate 
experience. The proof of the necessity of the 
idea — as his critical realism insists — must not 
lead us into the further region of necessity 
of some reality corresponding to said idea. 
Philosophy, he expressly holds, can prove 
the necessity of faith or belief, but cannot 
convert such faith into knowledge. 

G. Heymans holds knowledge to have 
truth for its object — that is to say, the 
agreement of our representations with real- 
ity. Such knowledge implies, for him, non- 
empirical elements — he emphasises in the 
theoretic function the presence of an a priori 
element. To him, things are not given in 
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our perceptions, but only our sensations or 
states of consciousness. Yet these sensations, 
presentations, and other contents of conscious- 
ness, presuppose, in his view, something 
external to consciousness — even an external 
world. He takes the objects of thought or 
perception, therefore, to exist independently 
of their existence as contents of our conscious- 
ness. The reality which we know is, to him, 
real, but the relativity of our empirical know- 
ledge means, for Heymans, that the object 
is other than was believed ; and he reduces 
our knowledge to judgments. Judgment, in 
his view, always has reference to reality. His 
position in this respect has been subjected to 
some criticism by Meinong. AU the processes 
of thought he derives from an ultimate fact — 
the most universal of all — namely, that there 
is no tertium quid possible to our thought 
besides affirmation and negation. Like Lipps, 
however, he leans to psychological, rather 
than logical view. 

Rickert regards philosophy as a quest for 
truth, in which, to Rickert's transcendental 
idealism, knowledge must be conceived as 
independent of the will. True knowledge, 
says Rickert who has been greatly influenced 
by Windelba'nd, begins in, and consists of, 
judgment, which always contains an affir- 
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mation or a negation, and is not a mere 
agreement of representations. Judgment is, 
for Rickert, always an approval or a disap- 
proval, an acceptance or a rejection — that is 
to say, it is, in the last analysis, the recog- 
nition of a value. Rickert objects to funda- 
mental world-views being grounded in the 
voluntary side of our nature, as by thinkers 
like James and Paulsen, rather than in 
theoretical considerations. If will and in- 
tellect are taken as distinct, the philosopher 
must disregard the promptings of will, and 
give his adhesion to theoretical considera- 
tions. Even in the sphere of religious phil- 
osophy, care must be taken to preserve the 
purity of the intellect intact. Transcendental 
psychology, he says, seeks, by its analysis of 
knowledge as a psychical process, to reach 
the transcendent object. This psychology 
passes from knowledge to the object. The 
world we must take as meant to realise the 
ends of knowledge, or, in other words, we 
must have faith in the objectivity of the 
moral order or the Good. Judgment is found, 
on psychological analysis, to have, for its 
fundamental factors, the feeling of certainty, 
and the recognition of a transcendent Sollen 
as objects. Only if will can be shewn to be 
logically prior to intellect, can a voluntaristic 
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position he held as justified. He therefore 
tries to ground his voluntarism in the primacy 
of will in the theoretical sphere. He finds 
the judging activity to be essentially a 
volitional process, as an attitude towards 
alternatives. He does not regard us as free 
in our judgments to affirm or to deny arbit- 
rarily, but as bound by the feeling of evidence 
— by a power higher than the individual in 
making the affirmation or the negation in- 
herent in our judgment. It logically involves, 
for him, an acknowledgment of truth, and the 
act of belief, or judgment of truth, is, for him, 
logically prior to that of reality. For him, as 
for James, reality is not fixed or given being, 
with which judgments must correspond. But 
the choice involved in judgment is not, with 
him, the arbitrary and indeterminate thing it 
is for James, for he holds it to be subordinated 
to, or guided by, the value of truth or sense 
of obligation. Thus objectivity is conferred 
on judgments, which are judgments that ought 
to be. In every judgment Rickert finds the 
affirmation of an objective worth or value. 
Every judgment, by its contents, has its 
foundation in experience, but so far as its 
transcendental aspect — its SoUen, its ideal — 
i& concerned, that cannot be empirically given. 
Rickert shares the error of the Pragmatists 
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in reducing the theoretic function to a prac- 
tical one, in the way he takes for the object 
of knowledge, not what is, but what ovbght 
to be. Such judgments make reality or the 
world -order. Truth has such an absolute 
value as to be the logical presupposition and 
the constraining power in all acts of judg- 
ment, and so in all knowledge. It is thus 
because they are universally willed, but not 
as from arbitrary or volitional choices, that 
the presuppositions of science are, to Rickert, 
valid. Here he differs from James, whose 
scientific postulates figure as freely chosen 
or voluntarily adopted, and without any 
compelling certainty. Rickert is wrong in 
making knowledge relate only to the Ideal, 
and not also to the Real : judgment, in affirm- 
ing the existence of any part of that Real, 
is universal in the sense that the reality so 
asserted is independent of the individual 
cognitive act. 

We have treated the psychology of belief 
in its more strictly philosophical aspects, but 
its important specific aspects from the scien- 
tific and the religious sides must not be over- 
looked, as they broaden the view, and well 
repay study. Clifford and Pearson have dealt 
with the scientific nature and difficulties of 
belief, in ways very negative and open to 
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criticism ; these have been more fruitfully 
dealt with by writers like G. H. Curteis, 
J. P. Cooke, H. Griffith, A. L. Moore, G. J. 
Romanes, T. W. Fowle. The psychology of 
belief, on its specifically religious side, has 
received attention from Pratt, Starbuck, Coe, 
and others ; on broader lines, from Mallock, 
Tiele, and others ; earlier, from Viscount 
Amberley, in his analysis of religious belief 

Looking back on our survey of the psy- 
chology of belief, we proceed with further 
discussion of our own. Belief, it will be 
seen, is best taken, for psychological pur- 
poses, not as mere reality - feeling or mere 
implicit belief, but as the asserting of a 
reflective judgment or determination. 

Not that the state of mere reality-feeling is 
unimportant, since it yields the materials, so 
to speak, out of which judgments are formed. 
But, as a state of undifferentiated feeling, it 
is inchoate, imperfect, and anterior to those 
possibilities of doubt from which we are, in 
judgment, extricated. And ever, in the reach- 
ing forth after the satisfaction of life's dim, 
inarticulate, and most various needs, there 
breaks forth in us that which is called Belief. 
That such belief is influenced, nay, often in- 
duced by emotions and desires is the clear 
contention of psychology, to which there is 
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no such thing as pure reason. It is one of 
the gains of modern psychology to have so 
clearly distinguished those two shades or 
aspects of belief, which we have just spoken 
of. Belief is the psychological aspect of what, 
on the logical side, we call judgment. The 
spheres of such beliefs or judgments are clearly 
the realms of fact and of truth. For truth is 
that which is, and unto that which is, all 
truth-seeking flesh shall come. Belief it is 
which makes truth no more vain and ineffec- 
tive : my feeling is no test of truth, offers of 
the truth no proof: but, if truth be the 
highest of realities, my belief in it ought to 
wake a natural feeling of response — yea, pro- 
foundest depths of feeling, appropriate and 
pure. Truth is the reality of things, consists 
in the correspondence of all things : truth, 
like nature, never did betray the heart that 
loved her : the given truth and the human 
movement are alike true and needful. In 
the case of things, belief consists in their 
appearance of reality : in the case of pro- 
positions, belief lies in the appearance of truth 
which they carry for the mind. Belief is 
largely conditioned, on the cognitive side, by 
its harmonisation with the rest of our thought- 
experience. For our conceptual needs — the 
needs of ordered system — are no unimportant 

D 
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factors in this connection. Belief is based on 
objective truth, which, in its independent 
reality, we discover, but do not create. But 
belief is, in its genesis, highly complex in 
its relatedness, albeit simple in its nature; 
and the belief, once grounded, affords no 
guarantee of its own truth, which is a matter 
for logical or critical reason. This does not 
keep the mind from holding on its own spon- 
taneous way, for its beliefs are an out-growth 
of life, rather than of logic. Belief, in the 
psychological sense with which we are here 
concerned, attaches itself to the order of 
things as they are — that is to say, its con- 
sent is a compelled consent. This coercive 
character of belief has not been wanting in 
recognition since the days of Hume, pertain- 
ing, as it does, to the realm of objective fact. 
But such belief involves voluntary adaptation 
to the incontrollable. Belief is not something 
that can be assumed or dispensed with — as 
Hume very clearly saw and said-^-at our own 
will or pleasure. It presents us with realities, 
or it takes forms in which it appeals to our 
imagination and our passions, for the grounds 
of belief are manifold. In the sphere of the 
physical world, its appe£!,l may not seem great, 
for our belief in the uniformities of nature and 
the Qonstancy of the properties of matter has 
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grown commonplace and matter of course. 
But the faith involved is none the less real. 
For, indeed, all science demands such faith 
— faith in the senses, faith in human 
reason, faith in human memory, faith in cer- 
tain principles or postulates which make up 
what is called the uniformity of nature. 
Huxley did not hesitate to declare that the 
ground of all our actions, and the validity 
of all our reasonings, rest upon what he calls 
" the great act of faith " which leads us to 
take past experience as guide of the present 
and the future. Such is scientific assent or 
belief. But there are other beliefs — the im- 
plications of our nature — where only sub- 
jective interests are concerned, and the de- 
grees of probability vary. Faith's appeal is 
irresistible in the realm of human life and 
action, where belief lies at the base of all 
moral self-determination, ethical character, 
and high achievements. But belief is, in 
itself, psychologically considered, a primary 
psychical experience of quite unique and 
distinctive character. It belongs to the 
realm of transcendental reality, where we 
seek to determine the world as whole, 
with its end or purpose. This is not, how- 
ever, to be taken as denying the influence 
that will exerts on belief, in respect of the 
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volitional or controlling factor, so often pres- 
ent, affecting the result by means of reasons 
or motives, in cases where these influences 
obtain. It is the very function of wiU to 
make experience, not simply to register it. 
Such voluntary control is bound up with our 
belief, in respect of thought-reality, because 
only by the aid of said voluntary control can 
ideal ends be attained. Hence, to modern 
psychology, belief can only be maintained 
where there is action on the necessary level. 
The purity and earnestness or elevation of 
the whole thought and life must affect it. 
For belief is fruit of the whole life — product 
of the many-sided self It is the flowering 
of our entire personality — its most notable 
and characteristic efflorescence. It engages 
the basal energy of our whole being, and, in 
its higher forms — as concerned with the Un- 
seen — belief needs to be sustained, in a rational 
way, by the will to believe. The contention 
of the late Master of Balliol, in his Evolution 
of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, as 
to the relation of such belief, or faith to 
reason, may be here noticed. His contention 
was, that the opposition so often existent 
between faith and reason can only be relative 
— not absolute — and must more and more 
disappear, as each comes to its own in fully 
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developed spiritual life. He proposes (vol, i, 
pp. 18-20) no more new or striking idea than 
that of evolution — the usual catchword of our 
time — as an eirenicon in the hope of bringing 
both terms to better mutual understanding. 
As to his main contention, enlightened theo- 
logians have long been agreed upon it, and 
do not regard the opposition of faith and 
reason as more or other than accidental, Dr 
Caird says there is "no third power beyond 
both" to determine them, and that is, no 
doubt, true, although it leaves the matter 
in somewhat loose and indiscriminate form : 
there are those who discriminate the spiritual 
reason from the natural reason, the dialectic 
process in the former not being divorced from 
ethical conditions. The same laws of thought 
are, no doubt, valid for both, but it is reason, 
as regenerate and spiritually enlightened, that 
is held to surmount the oppositions between 
faith and reason. 

As to the proposed eirenicon, I venture to 
think it not without its disadvantages, and 
hardly feel prepared to rate it so highly as 
Dr Caird does. The reconciliation of faith 
and reason is sought to be effected within the 
more or less discordant spiritual subject, and 
the idea of evolution-^-which, as a result of 
modern science, is certain to be conceived as 
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very largely exterior to that subject — will 
be very apt to make the reconciliation sought 
too much in what lies beyond ourselves. It 
must have this exterior effect, for it seeks to 
adjust our perceptions to the world as ante- 
cedent and independent. It seems to me 
that a truer eirenicon lies much nearer, and 
is found in the progressive and symmetrical 
development of the rational and — I do not 
write " or " — spiritual life of the subject. 
There may, no doubt, be an exterior aspect 
which the term Evolution covers, but it seems 
to be undesirably over - weighted in value 
when the subject's attention is drawn off so 
largely to exterior aspects. I am by no 
means sure that Dr Caird does not unwit- 
tingly make the opposition between reason 
and faith, which he means to heal, at times 
appear greater than it is. He leaves the 
impression that faith is mainly a passive and 
unreflective thing — the "unreflecting faith" 
of religion, as it is later (vol. i. p. 380) termed 
— which must "develop into reason," whose 
"criticism" is "directed against" it. A 
deeper psychological and spiritual analysis 
would show how unsatisfactory such a pre- 
sentation is. We had thought the day was 
past when any would treat faith, like Mansel 
and others, as though it were only unreflec- 
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tive or receptive, and not also constructive. 
But perhaps philosophy is lagging at that 
point. The one and only faint trace of any 
better view (foot of p. 19, vol. i.) is quite over- 
borne by the whole trend and tendency of the 
discussion, which does no manner of justice to 
the rational character of faith in its developed 
reaches. It is entirely overlooked by Dr 
Gaird that ,the whole function of reason is 
not correctly represented when it is set forth 
as a coming after faith to " criticise " it. 
Eeason must also go before faith and justify 
its confidence, by showing how rational are 
the grounds of such confidence. Faith is 
faith — faith believes — just because it is seen 
to be more rational to believe than not to 
believe. Faith does not " develop into reason," 
in any correct psychological speech, but into 
perfect harmony with reason. It is not only 
that faith and reason are not absolutely op- 
posed — as Dr Caird rightly contends — but 
that, though distinct, they are not so separate 
and independent as he represents. This prior 
and justifying assent of reason, in faith's most 
living forms, strangely enters not within Dr 
Caird's purview. As we have seen faith, in 
its more developed workings, to be so highly 
charged with rationality, so it should be seen 
that reason involves an ultimate element of 
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faith. If faith is to "develop into reason," 
we should need to preserve the balance by 
calling in Pascal's saying that faith is "the 
last step of reason." For it may, with not less 
cogency and truth, be shewn that faith is 
itself the highest reason — reason sublimed — 
the crown of our intellectual activity. But 
some find belief or faith at the beginning no 
less than at the end of reason, for at both 
extremes are truths and principles so ultimate 
that reason, it is said, must take them on 
trust. But it is not really so. The primary 
perceptions of reason are the really original 
data, resting on grounds of immediate and 
indubitable self-evidence. But of reason, in 
its developed forms, Pascal was surely right 
when he said that "the highest attainment 
of Reason is to know that there is an infinity 
of knowledge beyond its limits." Not less 
correct was Jeremy Taylor in saying that 
" Faith ought to be larger than Reason, and 
take something into her heart that reason 
can never take into her eye." But all the 
realm of truth, of which we have been speak- 
ing, is to be subordinated, for our trans-sub- 
jective intelligence, to interest, according to 
the pragmatist thinkers of to-day. But if we 
know anything at all, it is that the truths 
made known to us by the realities of the 
universe have an existence quite independ- 
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ently of man's interest in them. For our 
belief, truth must remain subordinate to evi- 
dence, rather than interest. Not the truth, 
but only my apprehension of the truth, is 
dependent on my interest. But the evidence 
must be higher, the more developed I be- 
come. Real belief or vital faith includes, in 
its nature and working, a synthesis of in- 
tellect, with its schematising power, and wiU, 
with its fruitful activities. But psychol- 
ogy, as already hinted, has not for its task 
to determine the validity or objective worth 
of our beliefs, but only to do with the genesis 
of the mental state designated belief, or, if 
any prefer, the genesis of the percept which 
issues in belief, as it arises out of previous 
mental experiences. Psychology, in dealing 
with the genesis of the perceptive state, with 
its intuition or apprehension of something ex- 
ternal and present as object, has no scientific 
call to determine whether such presentation 
or belief be valid or illusory. Before it could 
do so, psychology would have to ascertain 
whether anything, under the forms of in- 
telligence, had been superimposed upon the 
elements of sensation, and such an inquiry 
psychology, as a positive science, must decline. 
This guarding of psychological analysis as to 
origin or genesis, from all title to settle 
questions of validity or falsity, has its im- 
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portance brought into view when we consider 
the vast range and enormous power of our 
intuitive or fundamental beliefs. Some of 
these intuitive beliefs are open, no doubt, to 
correction or confirmation by experience and 
scientific method. Other aspects of belief 
there are, where it becomes a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as when, instead of presenting 
a primary postulate or reality, it is taken as 
supplementary to knowledge, in the case of 
some vital or scientific problem. Such uses 
of belief, as illustrated by Ulrici, Fechner, and 
others, do not greatly concern us here. But 
think of the spontaneous and scientifically 
unproven beliefs on which the whole fabric 
of the life of intelligence may be said to rest : 
belief in a world beyond or outside ourselves ; 
belief in the uniformity of nature ; belief in 
the unity and externality of the object in the 
act of perception ; belief in a permanent self, 
as distinct from particular fugitive feelings ; 
belief in minds other than our own ; belief in 
causation ; belief in the superiority of mind to 
matter; belief in the persistence of force; and, 
I will, add, belief in the being of God. These 
by no means exhaust the list of truths whose 
validity is often said to spring from a belief 
of the mind, and they are certainly samples 
of how nerveless and weak life and action 
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would be without belief. It seems, in fact, 
hardly too much to say that the foundations 
of our psychical life rest upon belief. But 
what a vast critical function these wide ranges 
of belief invoke ! Thought, by disentangling 
what is found to be matter of common and 
permanent cognition, and science, by defining 
until truth takes shape in the form of universal 
propositions, exercise an effective control over, 
and provide valuable regulation of, belief. But, 
of course, refractory elements remain in the 
shape of much that is individual, variable, 
subjective. Still, its variant forms and 'de- 
grees do not keep belief from being valid 
for human nature as such. For such belief 
involves the relatively unchanging reality of - 
the self, with its world relations, and the 
reality of the present, with its relations to 
time before and after. Only with the tem- 
poral and causal concomitants of such belief 
is our psychology concerned. If perception 
involves time, as Wundt and others have 
insisted, much more does belief, in its com- 
plexity : it does not seem as though our 
conscious and pulsating beliefs could be seg- 
regated from time. 

The importance of the function of judgment 
— -in respect of the all - inclusive spheres of 
inner and outer reality — for the psychology 
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of belief, must have become very apparent 
from our survey. "Judgment" and "appre- 
hension" are, no doubt, to be distinguished, 
since we can, and often do, think of things 
apart from th-e application of reality to such 
matters of thought. But this distinction has 
no relevancy in our contentions, since we are 
not in the least contemplating any modes of 
viewing belief, wherein it would fall outside 
the range of cognitive consciousness altogether. 
Judgment, so taken, is a primitive and ele- 
mental act. It cannot, by its very nature, be 
defined or expressed. Its acts, as distinguished 
from its contents, are indistinct and fleeting. 
The necessity which we feel for taking our 
own judgments as true is psychological rather 
than logical. Perfect, from truth's own stand- 
point, these judgments may never be, but at 
least validity in varying measure or degree 
may be claimed for them. The customary 
thing has been to make such judgment con- 
sist of apprehension plus belief in the reality 
of the thing apprehended, but it may be 
doubted whether the judgment is itself any- 
thing more than the real apprehension. It is 
not easy to conceive apprehension without 
belief — I mean, recognition, assent, belief, as 
part of our psychological awareness — but for 
real or strong belief, in the ethical sphere, an 
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acting of the will must, of course, supervene. 
Not in the ethical cases only, but in all eases 
of belief whatsoever, is the willing function 
present ; for in all conscious belief, it is surely 
we who believe, and our willing is implicitly 
present in our cognitive apprehension of belief 
A mental process involves an object ; I am 
conscious in the act or event of apprehension ; 
it is the real that is presented to my con- 
sciousness, and I have need of nothing more, 
in order to real belief or true knowledge. 
Judgment, at its simplest, is just this act 
of apprehending the real, and need not be 
thought of as the reaction of the mind 
upon contents presented to it. There may, 
however, be mental presentments without 
issue in actual judgments of a conceptual 
character. But our beliefs or judgments are 
not infallible, because the facts of perception 
are always matters of construction or inter- 
pretation, and what is given in feeling or 
sensation is only imperfectly carried over into 
our judgments. Belief may be psychologically 
viewed as a subjective phenomenon, and as 
conditioned by states of relative mental sta- 
bility, which are the necessary conditions of 
belief. But the bridge of objective reality is 
crossed by our belief being an active sense 
of that objective world as known by us in 
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experience. For belief cannot, in the psycho- 
logical sense in which I have spoken, exist 
without relation to objective fact or reality. 
It is of the nature of belief to be expansive, 
and not mere fruit of experience ; belief is, 
if we may so speak, the driving power of 
knowledge, which it tends to outrun ; belief 
is perfectly free, natural, emancipated ; is 
directed by knowledge, which guides belief, 
uses it, and works out its implications ; it is 
wider, more extensive than knowledge, and is 
a constructive power or activity. But this 
does not give me any right to believe in an 
arbitrary fashion, and without logical justifica- 
tion for my belief. The truth or falsity of my 
beliefs both constitute logical or epistemological 
tasks, and do not, as we have indicated, belong 
to psychology. To say that knowledge, psy- 
chologically, does not intrinsically differ from 
belief, but rather is, in fact, belief raised to its 
highest power, is, we have maintained, neither 
correct nor desirable. They are mistaken who 
base all knowledge on belief; knowledge 
always carries belief, which founds upon it; 
belief, properly viewed, neither exists by itself 
nor for itself, but has reference to truth, and 
relation to knowledge. It has been declared 
that there is neither meaning nor justification 
for belief being opposed to knowledge, but 
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there is psychological gain in the distinction 
between the two, at any rate, being observed, 
their states being so different. Minds like 
Locke and Leibniz, Boyle and Newton, Cud- 
worth and Edwards, felt the need for faith, 
just because, like Tennyson, with his flower in 
the "crannied wall," they sharply felt the 
limits of human cognition. Such belief is an 
essential part of our nature, and will always 
give a normal assent to evidence, wherever 
the faculty of belief has not become paralysed 
by habits of doubt. "We do not of ourselves 
create all our beliefs ; some of them, such as 
our belief in the foundations of science, for 
example, are simply there, ready-made to our 
hand, so to speak ; they are in the mind, 
almost as assured beliefs, apart from choice or 
effort of our own. Our belief is just the state 
or attitude into which our minds instinctively 
fall, in presence of truth or reality. Hence 
the conception we form and maintain, in belief, 
must be held as involuntary. This although 
thinking is judging. But it would be a seri- 
ous psychological error to overlook that vast 
tract of belief, which lies outside the field of 
attention, and does not admit of that definite- 
ness of setting which makes the beliefs therein 
contained, verifiable by ratiocinative process. 
But that which may be unreal or untrue can- 
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not claim my belief, since it does not afford 
it rational basis or warrant. For the psycho- 
logical core of the experience of belief just 
consists in that recognition or endorsement of 
presented content, which we call judgment. 
The belief may pass into knowledge, though 
knowledge cannot become belief. 

The psychological nature of belief has here 
been our concern, but its possibility and 
power, we do not, on that account, leave 
aside as unimportant. It is in keeping with 
what has been advanced, that belief should 
be viewed as a fruit of life — by which I do 
not chiefly mean racial experience — and no 
mental construction or excogitation. 'Tis an 
essential of the development of life that it 
should be marked by the mild persistence 
of belief, which, in respect of beliefs held 
from the gains of experience, refuses to sur- 
render or disband these processes of reaction 
on our environment, save under sufficient 
changes of stimuli. It appears to have been 
too much overlooked by psychologising phil- 
osophers that the psychology of belief is the 
psychology of power. For belief is a deter- 
minant which pours vigour into the affections, 
no less than it reinforces will. Belief is the 
basis of love, with all the emotional efficiency 
which love brings. But that is not to lead us 
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into the psychological error of those who re- 
solve belief or faith inta a merely emotional 
experience, instead of relegating it to the 
sphere of high and confident purposive activ- 
ity, wherein reasoning, reflective analysis, and 
actual experiment may all be present. This 
importance or power pertains to belief in all 
its reaches or relations, whether it be belief in 
persons, or in propositions, or in things. Belief 
or faith, psychologically viewed, corresponds 
— in the religious no more than in other 
spheres — with the purposive factor in activity. 
Everywhere it is prime condition of power, 
without which man is weak and imbecile 
Faith or living belief diffuses a calm and 
effective energy through the whole man ; in- 
deed, it seems to be a psychological law of our 
mental constitution — one strangely neglected 
or unperceived by psychologists in general — 
that, other things being equal, a strong will or 
strong energy is the direct and proportionate 
result of strong or living faith. Belief, that 
is to say, in our own powers or possibilities, 
where not voluntarily counteracted by other 
mental efforts, must lead to action and tend 
to achievement. For, although it is — as I 
have said — far from fully realised among 
psychologists, there is no principle of the mind 
more constantly operative, and more vital in 

E 
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result, than belief or faith. That is because 
belief or faith does not stand out so distinctly 
in our consciousness as some other states. 
Hume, for all his own doubt, well remarked 
on the fatuity and sinister effect of a Pyr- 
rhonist condition of mind, pointing out that 
all human life would thereby perish, and that 
all action and discourse would cease, and issue 
in total and destructive lethargy. The truth 
is, that belief means life. 

Belief, in its higher forms, is a movement 
of our being so central and fundamental, 
that its issue is life : it influences activity 
in every sphere of individual being. It is 
psychology, not rhetoric, which claims for 
faith, or living belief, every Marathon, every 
Thermopylae ; which holds every Socrates, 
every Paul, every Columbus, every Washing- 
ton, as having been inspired and sustained 
by faith ; and which regards the creative 
faculty of genius as finding its very life 
so much in belief, that, without this latter, 
there were no Homer, no Dante, no Shake- 
speare, and no Cervantes. If called to suffer 
or endure, rather than to act, it is stiU his 
faith, or living belief, that renders man invul- 
nerable to the shafts of evil and misfortune. 
Its activity is then spring of heroism, and 
source of triumph. But our critico-historical 
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survey does not at all adequately bring out 
that it does so by its relation to ideals. Ideals 
are, psychologically, ends of action to be 
realised by reflection and effort. If we take 
ideals, in their dynamogenic quality, we may 
say that there is no ideal without belief or 
faith. It is just belief or faith that, in its 
interest, confidence, support, and prehensile 
force, makes the end a thing to be desired, a 
thing worthy of patient quest and intelligent 
effort. Thus belief or faith takes its true 
place within the circuit of teleological activity, 
as the grand propulsive power of man's com- 
plex nature and activity — one mental life 
pulsating through all its processes. Man, in 
the unity of his being, seeks of necessity har- 
mony and consistency in his beliefs. Belief or 
faith wiU prove his incentive and support in 
the most elaborate investigations, to which 
this craving for consistency may call him. 
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Svo, 69. 

GREY. Poems. By DULOIBELLA Ethel Grey. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. Cholmondeley PenneU. Demy Svo. Vellum, 12b. 6d. net ; half 
vellnm, 7b. 6d. net 
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GRIER. 

In Farthest Ind. The Narrative of MrEnwABD Oaklton of 

EllBwether, in the Ooanty of Northsmpton, and iate of the Hononnblo East Indta 
Oompsny'B Service, Oeotlemao. Wrote by hie own hand in the year of grace 1697 
Bdited, with a rev Bxplanatory Notes. By Sydhet 0. Gbixb. Second Im- 
pression, FoBt 8vo, 6s. 

His Excellency's Enftlish Gtovemesa. Third Impression. Cr. 

8vo, 6s. 

An Uncro^med King : A Romance of High Folitics. Third 

Impression. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Peace with Honour. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Crowned Queen: The Romance of a Minister of State. 

Third Impression. Grown 8vo, 6b. 

Like Another Helen. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Kings of the East : A Romance of the near Future. 

Fourth Impression. Grown 8vo, 6b. 

The Warden of the Marches. Third Impression. Crown 

8vo, 6b. Cheap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul : The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

formerly in the family of the Hon. Warren Hastings, Esqnire, late Governor. 
General of India. Grown 8vo, 6r. 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A. Peaece. 

Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

The Heritage. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Path to Honour. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Prize. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy 8vo, 

6s. net. 

GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of Earopean Literature.) By Professor H. J. G. Grierson. Grown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

GRIERSON. Records of the Scottish Volunteer Force 1859-1908. 

By Major-General J. M. Gmebsos, C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Grown 4to, 25s. net. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift. By E. Aceituna Geiffin. Crown 

8vo, 6b. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GROOT. The Affair on the Bridge. By J. Morgan de Geoot. 

Crown 8vo, 6b. 

HAMLEY. 

The Operations of War Explained and Dltistrated. By 

General Sir Bdwabd Bbuob Hamuiy, E.C.B., E.G.M.G. Second Edition of 
Fifth Edition. With Haps and Flans. 4to, SOs. Also in 2 parts: Fart I., 
IDs. 6d. ; Fart 11., 21s. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Brigadier-General L. E. Eioobll, C.B. 4to, with Maps and Flans, SOs. 

Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, 

SB. 6d. 

On Ontposta. Second Edition. 8vo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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HAMILTON. Greek Saints and their Festivals. By Maey 

Hamilton, D. Lilt. Gro-wn 8vo, 5b. net. 

HANNAY. 

The Later Renaissance. " Periods of European Literature." 

Bv David Baithat Ornwn 8vo, 5a, net. 

Ships and Men. With lliustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
HAEKADEN. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatbici; Haeeadkn. 

lUnBtrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. ad. 

The Fowler. Elustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. Cheap 

Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

Untold TaJes of the PaBt. With 40 Illnstrations by H. R. Millar. 

Square crown Svo, (?ilt top, 5a. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod. By 

GiLFBiD W. Hartley. With numerous Illustrations in photogravure and half- 
tone trom drawings by G. E. Lodgx and others. Demy 8to, 6s. net. 

HAY. 

"Pip." By Ian Hay. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CSieap Edition, la. net. 

"The Eight Stuflf." Some Episodes in the Career of a North 

Briton. Fourth Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Man's Man. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
HAYLLAR. Nepenthes. By Florence Hayllae. Second 

Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HEMANS. Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt 

edges, 3s. 

HENDERSON. The Young Estate Manager's Guide. By 

Richard Hbnbebson, Member (by Examination) of the Koyal Agrlcnltnral 
Socidty of England, the Highland and Agricultural Society at Scotland, and 
the SnrveyorB' Institution. With an Introduction by R. Patrick Wright, 
7.R.S.E., Processor of Agriculture, Glasgow and West 'if Scotland TefihnioaJ 
College. With Plans and Diagrams. Crown Svo, Rs. 

HENDERSON. The Life and Times of John Wilkins, Warden 

of Wadham College, Oxford ; Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Bishop 
of Chester. By P. A. Wbiqht Hendkesoit. With Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
6s. net. 

HEEFORD. Browning (Modern English Writers). By Professor 

Hkbford. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The College of St Leonard's. By Professor Heekless and 

BoBEBT Eebb Hannay. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vols. I. and II. Demy Svo, 

each 7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules. New Edition. 

Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. By James F. Hope. 

In two volumes. Vol. I. Grown Svo, 7b. 6d. net,- 
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HUME. Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By David 

Hume. Reprinted, with an Intooduotion by Bruce M'Bwb», D.PhH. Crown 
8to, 3b. 6(L net. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Hoeaoe G. 

HirroHiNBON. Twelfth Edition, Bevised. Fcap. 8to, cloth, la. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwabd Hutton. With 

lUuBtrationa. Second Edition. Large crown 6vo, 6s. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Introduction by A. Taylob Ihheb, LL-D. Demy Svo, Is. net. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Rela- 
tions of Ohnrches in Scotland, Established and not EstahUshed, to the Oivil Law. 
Demy 8to, 10a. net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

On the Heels of De Wet. By The Intelligence Opfioee. 

Sixth Impression. Grown 8to, 68. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, paper cover, 6d. 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. cr. Svo, 6s. 

The Yellow War. Crown Svo, 68. 

A Subaltern of Horse. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IRONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By David Ieons, M.A., 

Fh.D. Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Grown 8vo, 5s. net. 

JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Letters, Diaries, and Recollections. By Henrt Jahbb. With 2 Portraits. In 
two vols, post Svo, 24s. net, 

JAMES. 

Modern Strategy. By Lieut. -Col. Walter H. James, P.S.C., 

late B.E. With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thoronghly revised and brought 
up to date. Royal Svo, 16s. net. 

The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders. With Maps 

and Flans. Demy Svo, 16b. net. 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

Demy Svo. [in {he pna. 

JAMES. Side- Tracks and Bridal -Paths. By Lionel Jambs 

(Intelligence Officer). Crown Svo, 6b. 

JOHNSTON. 

Elements of AgricHltural Chemistry. An entirely New 

Edition from the Edition by Sir Ohables A Gahxboh, M.D. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by 0. M. Aikmah, M.A., D.Sn., 7.R.S.E. P.LC, Pro- 
fBBBor nf Chemistry. Glasgow VeterinaTy Oolleet 20th Edition. Crown Svo, 
As. 8(1. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Chableb A. Oauxroh. Revised and Enlarged 
by C. II. AiKHAB, H.A., ha. gtth Thonsud. With nnmerona IllnstratlonB. 
DrnwD 8vn. In 

JOHNSTON. 

Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 1883 to 1900 ; and the 

Ground Game Act, 1880. With Notes, and Summary ot Procedure, Ac. By 
flHBiBTOPHu N. Johnston, K.G,, LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, 6b. net. 

Major Owen, and other Tales. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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JOEAI. Timar'a Two Worlds. By Matjbus Jokai. Aathorised 

Tnnalktlon by Via Hioah Einhabi). Obeap Edition. Grown 8vo, Si. 

JOEDAN. My Lady of Intrigue. By Humphebt Joedak. 

Crown 8yo, 6s. 

KENNION. Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya. By 

Major H. L. Kenhiok. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12b. 6d. net. 

KER. The Dark Ages. " Periods of European Literature." By 

Professor W. P. Eeb. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

KEER. 

Memories: Grave and Gay. By John Kbee, LL.D. With 

Portrait and other Ulustratlona. Obeaper Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Other Memories : Old and New. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
KINGLAKE. 

History of the Livasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Einqlakz. 

Complete In il vols., orown 8to. Cheap reissue at Ss. 6d. each. 

Abridged Edition for Military Students. Revised by 

Lleat.-Col. Sir Qxobob STDiNHiiM Oulbxs, E.C.II.0., B.E. Demy 8vo, ISs. net, 

Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 9s. net. 

Eothen. A New Edition, aniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the ' History of the Invasion of the Crimea.' Us. 

Chiapib Bditioh. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch ol the Aathoi. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

KINGSBURGH. Fifty Years of It: The Experiences and 

struggles of a Volunteer of 1859. By The Eight Hon. Lord EiNOSBunfiH 
E.C.B. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ENEIFF. My Water -Cure. As Tested through more than 

Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of 
Health. By Sxbastiah Ehxipp. With a Portrait and other Illnstrationa. 
Authorised English Translation from the Thirtieth German Edition, by A. de T. 
With an Appendix, containing the Latest Developments of Pfkrrer Enelpp'a 
System, and a Pretkce by E. Gerard. Crown 8vo, Ss. (Id. 

LANCE. The Crowning Hour. By Ritpbet Lance. Crown 

8vo, 6b. 

LANG. 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 

Ansbew Lano. Complete in Four Volumes. Demy Bvo, £3, 3s. net. 
VoL I. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. II. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 20s. net. 

Tennyson. "Modem English Writers." 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

LAWSON. 

British Economics. By W. R. Lawson. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

American Finance. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
John Bull and His Schools. Crown Svo, 5s. net 

LEHMANN. 

Crumbs of Pity, and other Verses; to which are added Six 

Lives of Great Men. By E. 0. Lxhiunh, author of 'Annl Fugaces,' &c. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Light and Shade : And other Poems. Crown Svo, 63. net. 

B 
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LEIGHTON. The Life History of British Serpents, and their 

Local Distributioii In the British iBlea. By Gkbald B. Lkiohton, U.D, With 
50 IllDstiationB. Crown 8to, 5b. net. 

LEISHMAN. The Westminster Directory. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Very Bev. T. Leishmai,, D.D. Grown 8to, 48. net. 

LEWIS. The Pilgrim. By Aethuk Lewis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LINDSAY. 

Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By Rev. 

3uaa LiHiiaAT, H.A., D.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Minister of the Parish of 
Bt Andrew's, Eilnuunock. Demy 8vo, 12s 6a. net. 

The ProgreBsiveness of Modem Christian Thoaght. Grown 

8to, 6s. 

Essays, Literary and Philosophical. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modern Theology. 

Grown 8to, Is. net. 

The Teaching Fanction of the Modern Pnlpit. Crown 8vo, 

Is. net. 

Studies in European Philosophy. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. Cr. Svo, 4s. net. 
The Psychology of Belief. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF DIVINE SERVICE 

(CHDBOH SEBVICB SOOIBTT). 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1552). 

With Historical Intrndnction and Notes by the Rev. H, J. Wotherspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald's Edinburgh ; and The Liturgy of Compromise. Used in the 
English Congregation at Frankfort. From an Unpublished MS. Edited by the 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

Book of Common Order. Commonly called Eaiox's Liturgy. 

Edited by Bev. 6. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited by Rev. 

G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

Liturgy of 1637. Commonly called Laud's Liturgy. Edited 

by the Rev. Professor Cooper, D.Ij. Is. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Directory. Edited by Very Rev. T. Leish- 

HAN, D.D. 4s. net. 
EucKologion. A Book of Common Order : Being Forms of 

Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Ordinances of the 
Church. Edited by the Bev. Q. W. Sprott, D.D. 48. 6d. net. 

LOBBAN. An Anthology of English Verse from Chaucer to the 

Present Day. By J. H. Lo£3an, M.A. Crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. 

LOCKHART. 

Doubles and Quits. By Laueence W. M. Lockhart. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Fair to See. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Mine is Thine. New Edition. Crpwn Svo, 3b. 6d. 

LORIMER. The Author's Progress : or, The Literary Book of 

the Boad. By Adam Loriueb. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
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LYNDEN-BELL. A Primer of TactioB, Fortification, Topo- 

mtpby, and Military Law. By liient. - Colonel 0. F. Lthsxn-Bkll. with 
Diagrams. Grown 8va, 8b. net. 

MABIE. 

Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wright Mabie . 

with Portrait. Fnap. 8to, 8b. 6d. 

Books and Culture. Fcap. Svo, Ss. 6d. 
M'AULAY. The Safety of the Honours. By Allan M'Aulay. 

Crown 8VD, 6b. 

M'CONACHIE. Close to Nature's Heart. By William M'Con- 

AOHIE, B.D. Crown Svo, 3b. 6d. net. 

MacCUNN- Sir Walter Scott's Friends. By Floebncb MacCunn. 

With FortraitB. Third Impression. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

MACDONALO. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Fro- 

oednre Act, 1887. By Nobmah Dobsn Haodohald. Bevlsed by the Lobd 
JnSTIOE-OLERK. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

M'lVER. An Imperial Adventure. By Ivee M'Ivbe. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACKAY. The Eeturn of the Emigrant. By Lydia Milles 

Maokay. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6b. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Boman Law. With Comparative 

Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lobd Maokbhzie, 
one of the Jndgea of the Gooit of Session in Scotland. Seventh Edition, Edited 
^ Jobh Kibkfatbick, M.A., LL.D., Advocate, Professor of History in the 
university of Edlnbargh. Svo, Sis. 

MACKINLAY. Garcia the Centenarian : and his Times. Being 

a Memoir of Don Mannel Garcia's Life and Labours for the advancement of 
Music and Science. By M. Stkblino Mackiblay, M.A. Oxon. With twenty 
FortraitB. Demy Svo, 15b. net. 

MACNAMARA. 

The Trance. By Eachel Swete Macnamaea. Crown Svo, 6«. 

The Sibyl of Venice. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Seed of Fire. Crown Svo, 6s. 
MACPHERSON. 

Books to Bead and How to Bead Them. By Hectoe Mac- 

phbbson. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Century's Intellectual Development. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
A Century of Political Development. 3s. 6d. net. 
MACPHERSON. 

A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By Hectoe Mao- 

phebboh, Jan. Short demy Svo, 6s. net. 

Through the Depths of Space: A Primer of Astronomy, 

Crown Svo, 2b. net. 

MADR. ^ ., 

A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civilj 

relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland, 
with Notes and Forms of Prooednre. By the Rev. William Maib, D.D., lately 
Minister of the Pariah of Earlston. New Edition, Revised. In I vol. crown Svo, 
12b. 6d. net. , t>i j j 

Speaking ; or, From Voice Production to the Platform and 

Polplt. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. net. 
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MAESHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to 

the praaent time. By John Olakk MABaHHA», O.B.I. Third and Cheaper 
Bdltion. Post 8ro, with Usp, 6b. 

MAKTIN. 

Poems of Qiacomo Leopardi. Translated by Sir Theodokx 

Mabtin, E.C.B. Grown Svo, 9s. net. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Books I- VI. Translated by Sir Theo- 

SOKK Mabtih, E.O.B. Post Sto, 7s. 6d. 

Goethe's Fanst. Part I. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, <s. ISJ^inth Edition, fcap. 8to, 8b. 6d. 

Gtoethe's Fanst. Part II. Translated into English Verse- 
Second Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with 

Life and Notes. 3 vols. New Edition. Grown Svo, 21s. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Verse. Third Edition. Small crown Svo, Ss. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Ooethe, Uhland, and Others. Grown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Madonna Fia : A Tragedy ; and Three Other Dramas. Grown 

Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The ' Vita Nnova ' of Dante. Translated with an Introdnction 

and Notes. Fourth Edition. Small crown Svo, 5>. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlensghlaegeb. 

Fcap. Svo, 5b. 

Gorreggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlensghlaeoeb. With Notes. 

Fcap. Svo, 8s. 



na Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir Theodoee Mabtin, 

G.B., E.C.V.O. With Five Photogravure Plates. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 
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108. 6d. net. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. By Sir Theodore Maetin 

and Professor Attodn. Third Edition. With Introduction hy Sir Thbosobb 
Mabtih. Small crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Queen Victoria as I Knew Her. Square crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MAETIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By 

Heleka Fatioit, Lady Martix. Dedicated iy permission to Her Most OrcuAovt 
Majesty the Quun. With a Portrait by Lehmann. Seventh Edition, with ■ new 
Preface. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD. Gilbert Hermer. By Chaeles Masefield. 

Grown Svo, 6s. 
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MASSON. Memories of London in the Forties. By David 

MAaaoH. Ciown 8vo, 8b. 6d. net. 

MATHESON. 

Can the Old Faith Live with the New I or, The Problem of 

Bvolatlon and Bevelation. By the Bev. Gsobok Mathiboh, D.D. Thlid Bdi- 
tlon. Crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Valne of the Reli- 
gions Sentiment. Third Edition. Grown 8to, 6b. 

Spiritaal Development of St Paal. Fonrth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5b. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. Second Edi- 
tion. Crewn 8vo, 5a. 

Sacred Songs. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

MAXWELL. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Bight Hon. Sir Heebeet 

Maxwell, Bart. Being one of the Volumes of the County BistorleB of Scotland. 
With Four Haps. Second Edition. Demy Svp, 7b. Dd. net. 

Holyrood, Abbey Church, Palace, and Environs. Crown 8vo. 

Paper cover, 6d. net ; cloth, 2b. 6d. net. 

MAXWELL. The Fear of Life. By Gbeaed Maxwell. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

MELDRUM. 

The Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. MELDBtru. Third 

Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Story of MargrMel : Being a Fireside History of a Fife- 

shlre Family. Cheap Edition Crown 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. Grown 8vo, 68. 

MELLONE. 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By 

Stdhbt Hebbxbt Usllohc, M.A. Lond., D.Sc. Edin. Post 8vo, 10b. 6d. net. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Grown 8vo, 6s. net. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Elements of Psychology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Immortal Hope. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By JoHK Thiodobi Mrau. Vol. L Third ImpreBBion. Post 8to, 
\W. 6d. net. 
Vol. IL, 15s. net. 

MEYNELL. John Ruskin. " Modern English Writers." By Mrs 

Methull. Third Impression. Grown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MICKLETHWAIT. The Licensing Act, 1904. By St J. 6- 

MioKLSTBWAiT, II.A., B.O.L., Bairistw-at-Law. Crown 8to, 2b. 6d. net. 
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MILL. 

The Colonel Sahib. A Novel. By Gaeeett Mill. Second 

Impression. Crown 8to, 6s. 
Ottavia. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr Montgomery : Fool. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In the Hands of the Czar. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Cardinal's Secret. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Captain Grant's Despatch. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MILLAK. The Mid-Eighteenth Century. " Periods of European 

Literatnre." By J. H. M11.1.AB. Crown 8to, 5s. net. 

MITCHELL. The Scottish Reformation. Being the Baird 

Lecture for 1899. By the late Alexanbbb F. Mitohxll, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by D. Hay FLBUisa, LL.D. With a Biographical BIcetch of the Antbor, by 
James Christie, D.D, Crown 8to, 6s, 

MITCHELL. Significant Etymology. By Rev. James Mrr- 

OHSLL, D.D. Short demy Sro, 7s. 6d. net. 

MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In handy crown Svo 

volnmes, tastelnlly bonnd, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor SAJNTSBintT. Second Im- 
pression. 
R. L. Stevenson. By L. Cofb Cobki'obd. Second Impression. 
John Ruskin. By Mrs Mbtitbll. Third Impression. 
Tennyson. By Andbew Laitq. Second Edition. 
Huxley. By Edward Clodd. 
Thackeray. By Chaeles Whiblbt. 
Browning. By Prof. C. H. Hbefoed. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 

UoiB. With CBniKSHASK's ninstratlons. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MOMERIE. 

Dr Alfred Momerie. His Life and Work. By Mrs Momebie. 

Demy Svo, 128. 6d. net. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By Rev. Alfeed 

WiLUAUs HoMzsix, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Personality. The Beginning and EInd of Metaphysics, and a Ne- 
cessary Aisamption in all Positive Philosophy. Fifth Bd., Revised. Cr. 8to, 8b. 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Grown Svo, 5b. 
Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 

Enlarged. Crown Svo, (s. 

Belief in God. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 38. 

llie Future of Religion, and other Essays. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 8a. 0d. 

The English Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, Ss. Sd 

Essays on the Bible. Crown Svo 3s. 6d. net 
Character. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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MUNRO. 

The Daft Days. Third Impression. By Nhl Mtjnbo. Crown 

8to, 6s. Cheap EditioD, Is. net. 

Fancy Farm. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uniform Edition Novels. 
John Splendid. The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the Little 

W»Ts of liom. Sixth Impression Crown 8vo, 38 6d. 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of the Outer Isles. Crown 

8to, 38. fid. 

Shoes of Fortune. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Shelling Stories. Fourth 

Impreasion. Crown 8to. Ss. fid. 

Doom Castle: A Romance. Second Impression. Crown 

Svo, 38. fid. 

Gilian the Dreamer. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MUNRO. 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 

By Bobzbt Uxntso, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S.B. Second Bditlan, Reiiied 
and Enlarged. With nmnerons lUiistratlonB. Demy 8to, 12b. fid. net. 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8to, 10b. net. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By Williaji Muwbo 

M.A., Her Majesty's Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland Secoud 
Bdition. Revised and Bnlarged. Svo, Ss. fid 

MYRES. A Manual of Classical Geography. By John L. Mykbs. 

Crown 8V0. llntl^prea. 

NEWBOLT. The New June. By Hbnet Newbolt. Third Im- 

plosion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NICHOLSON Airo LYDEKKER. , „. j * w.i. 

A Manual of Palseontoiogy, tor the Use of Students. With a 

General Introduction on the Prinelples of Patoontology. ^^l''^''^ 
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Rewritten and greatly Bnlarged. 2 vols. 8to, £i, 8«. 

Recent Archaeology and the Bible. Being the Croajl 

?Se. tor 1898^ s/the Rev. Thokab N.ooi. D.D P™'"^''. "' «"J^^ 
and BibUcal CriHoism in the University of Aberdeen ; Author of Recent Bx- 
plorationi. in BlMo lamin ' r>»niv Svo. (i« net ti • ai. 

The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. Bemg the 

Baird Lecture for 1907. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

^Sfporester: A Practical Treatise on British forestry and 

Arboricultnre for Landowners, Land Agents, and Fnresters. By Joh. Nisbet, 
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The Elements of British Forestry. A Handbook iojj^^ 

Apprentices. Grown Svo. 

NOBILL A Modem Antique: A Florentine Story. By 

RiooASDO NOBILI. Ciown Svo, 6s. 
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NOBLE. 

The Edge of Circumstance. ByEDWAED Noble. Crown 8vo, 

6b. 

Waves of Fate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fisherman's Gat : A Story of the Thames Estuary. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

NOYES. 

Drake : An English Epic. By Alfked Notes. Books I. -III. 
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stone. Cheaper Edition. Foat 8vo, Bs. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 
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Third Edition. Demy 8va. Vols. I. and II. £3, 2s. 

A Widow's Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 
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Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 

doth, 8s. Sd. 

Katie Stewart. Illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 

Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Grown 8vo, 3b. 6d. 
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OMOND. The Romantic Triumph. "Periods of European 

Literature." By T. S. Ohohii. Crown 8to, Bs. net. 

O'NEILL. Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By MomA O'Neill. 

Thirteenth Impression. Grown 8to, 8b. 6d. 

OXENDEN. The Story of Esther. By Maud Oxebtden. Crown 

8to, 6b. 
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Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. By Professor Lapwoeth. 

Fouaded on Dr Page's ' Introductory Text- Book of Qeology.' Crown Sto, 5s. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. New Edition. Eevised and 

enlarged by Professor Lapwokth. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Physical Geography Examinator. Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 
PATERSON". Peggotts ; or, The Indian Contingent. By Mae- 

OABET Patersoh. Crown Sto, 6s. 

Reality. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Ghiard for Scotland. By Sir Jambs Balvouk Paitl, Advocate ol the Scottisb 
Bar. Orown Mo, wltb Fortnlts and otber Illnstratlons. £S, Ss. 

PEARSE. Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount 

Lake, Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 1744-1808. With Portraits, &c. Demy 
8to, 15b. net. 

PEILE. 

Clanbrae: A Golfing Idyll. By Pentland Pbile. Crown 

Sto, 6s. 

The Bluffshire Courier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PERIODS OP EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Saihtsbdbt. For IM of Vdkma, tee fogt 2. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS 

Edited by William Enioht, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, UnlTeisit? 
of St Andrews. Cheap Be-issae In Shilling Volnmes net. 

{For IM of Voluma, see jpa^e i. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Bobebi Pollok, 

A.U. New Bdition. With Portrait. Fcap. 8to, gilt top, Sa. 6d. 

PRESTON-THOMAS. The Work and Pla^ of a Government 

Inspector. By Herbert Preston-Thomas, C.B. With a Preface by The Bight 
Hon. John BnBSS, M.P. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

PRINQLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Copiparison of the Scottish and 

Qerman Answers to Hmne. Balfonr Philosophical Lectores, UniTeraity of 
Bdinbnreh. By A. Sbth Pringlh-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L., PeUow of toe 
British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh Onlverslty. 
Fourth Edition. Orown 8to, 6s. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lectures. 

Second Series. Second Bdition. Crown Sto, 6s. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Second Edition 

Enlarged. Port 8to, Si. net. 
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Two Lectares on Theism. Delivered on the occasion of the 

Seiqtiicentennlal OelebrBtlon ot Princeton Unlverslt;. Grown 8to, 2s 6d. 

The Philosophical Eadicals and Other Essays, including 

Chapters reprinted on the Fbilosopliy of BeligioH in Eant and Hegel. Crown 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATTJTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. S vols, large Sto, £8, 8b. 
Also Published Annually, with General Index. 

RANJITSINHJI. The Jubilee Book of Cricket. By Pm»cb 
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FopULAK EDITION. With 107 fall-page lUastntloiu. Sixth Edition. Large 

crown 6vo, 68. 
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RICHARDSON. War, Police, and "Watch Dogs. By Major 

B. H. BioaiBDSoir. With Illustrations. Crown Syo, 68. net. 

RIVETT-CARNAC. Many Memories of Life in India, at Home, 

and Abroad. By J. H. Bivett-Caenac, O.I.E. With Portraits. Second 
Impression. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON. 

Early Religions of Israel. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
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The Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms. The (Jroall 

Lectures, 1893-94. By James Bobebtsoh, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages 
In the University of Glasgow. Demy 8to, 12s. 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of German Literature. By Johin G. Robeetsoh, 

Ph.D., Professor of German, University of London. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

Schiller after a Century. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Eabl ep 

BoNALDSHAT, M.P. With numerous Illustrations and Haps. Boyal Svo, 
21s. net. 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerous 

Illustrations and Maps. Boyal Svo, 2l8. net 

A Wandering Student in the Far East. With Maps and 60 

Illustrations. 2 vols, short demy Svo, 21s. net. 

RUTHERFUED. The History of the Linlithgow and Stirling- 
shire Hunt. From 1775 to the present. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
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RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Duks of Rutland, 

G.C.B. (Lord John Manztxbs). New Edition. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

The Collected Writings of Janetta, Duchess of Rutland. With 

Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols, post Svo, ISs. net 

Impressions of Bad-Hombnrg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women's Associations of Germany under the Bed Cross. By the DncEESs 
OF BcTLAHD (Ladv Johh HAimBBB). Orown Svo, Is. 6d 

Some Personskl Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfleld, K.O. Sixth Bditlon. 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 
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A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. From 
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■£?■ VbF- <-*-'^"l-)> Professor of Rhetoric and EngUsh Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Kdmbm-gh. In 3 vols, demy 8to. VoL L-Olassical and MediiBTal Criti- 
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Vol. II — From the Benaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth Centnry Ortho- 
dozy. 20s. net. 
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Matthew Arnold. "Modem English Writers." Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (12th 

and 18th Oentnries). " Perioda of European Literature." Crown 8vo, Ss. net 

The Earlier Renaissance. " Periods of European Literature." 

Grown 8to, 58. net. 

The Later Nineteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Literatnre." Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

"SCOLOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Soolopax. 

ninstrated. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

SCOTT. Cursed Luck. By Sir J. Geoege Scott, K.C.LE. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT. An Olive Leaf. By James Scott. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 
SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Michael Scott. New Edition. 

With 19 Fnll-page Dlastiatlons. Crown 8va, Ss. 6d. 

SCUDAMORE. Belgium and the Belgians. By Ctbil Scuda- 

uons. With Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 68. 

SELLAR. Recollections and Lnpressions. By E. M. Sellab. 

With Eight Portraits. Fourth Impression. Demy 8to, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELLAK. 

Muggins of the Modem Side. By Edmund Sellas. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Glentyre. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Where Every Prospect Pleases. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SETH. A Study of Ethical Principles. By Jambs Sbth, M.A., 

Professor of Uoral Philosophy in the Dnlversity of Edinburgh. Tenth Edition 
Bevised. Post 8to, 7s. Dd. 

SHARPLEY. Aristophanes — Pax. Edited, with Litroduction 

and Notes, by H. Shabflkt. Demy 8to, 12s. 6d. net. 

SHAW. Securities over Moveables. Four Lectures delivered at 

the Request of the Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, the Institute of Ac- 
countants and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. 
in 1902-8. Demy 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 
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SHEEPSHANKS. Hector and Achilles : A Tale of Troy. By 

J. FiNNEHOKE. Bendered into English after the Ohronlcle of Homer. By 
BzoHARD Sheepshanks. Square Grown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SILLERY. A Curtain of Cloud. By Major C. Silleet. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

SIMPSON. Side-LightB on Siberia. Some account of the Great 

Siberian Iron Boad: The Prisons and Exile System. By Professor J. T. 
SiUTSOH, D.Sc. With nnmeroQS lUnstratlons and a Hap. Demy 8to, I6s. 

SKELTON. The Handbook of Public Health. A New Edition, 
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Gtovemment Board for Scotland, Joint-Author of ' The Parish Council Guide for 
Scotland,' and Abijah Murray, Ohief Clerk of the Local Government Board for 
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Act, 1897, with Notes. 3s. 6d. net. 

SKEINE. Fontenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of the 

Austrian Succession. By F. H. Skbihb. With Map, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21b. net. 

SLATER. 

From Mimosa Land. By Feancis Carey Slatee. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SMITH. 

The Transition Period. "Periods of European Literature." 

By G. Gregory Smith. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 
SNELL. The Fourteenth Century. "Periods of European 
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THE Karshxs." Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 8b. 8d. 
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With the Woodlanders and by the Tide. Cheap Uniform 

Edition. Crown Svo, 8b. Sd. 
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Sto, 8b. Sd. 

SORLEY. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. E. Soelet, Litt.D., LL.D., 
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of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
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Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SPROTT. 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. By 

Georoe W. Sprott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6b. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, com- 
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trative Notes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited, with 

an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, 1b. net. 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Grown Sto, 
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STEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late G. W. Btbhtkhs. Edited by Q. 8. Btrxit. With a Memoir by W. E. 
HmruET, and a PhotogravuTe reprodnstlon of Oolllei'a Fortralt. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Grown 8to, 68. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith, and Egypt in 1898. Memorial 

Bditlon. Crown 8to, 6b. 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With Kitchener to Khartnm. With 8 Maps and Flans. 

Memorial Edition. Grown Svo, 68. 

The Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Crown 8vo, 6b. 
Glimpses of Three Nations. Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 
Monologues of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown Svo, 38. 6d. 
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Svo, 6s. 

STEWART. Hand Immemor. Reminiscences of Legal and 
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10 Photogravure Plates. Boyal Svo, 7a. 6d. 

STEWART AND CUFF. Practical Nursing. By Isla Stbwaet, 
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Ss. 6d. net. Vol. II., 3s. 6d. net. 
Also in 1 Volume, 6s. net. 

STODDART. Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe. By Anna 

M. Stoddart. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 

STORMONTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, PronoBncmg, Etymo- 

lOBical, and Explanatory. By the Bev. Jahss Btormonth. Bevised by the 
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Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
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Handy Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By 

WiLLiAH Bathx. 16mo, Is. 

STORY. William Wetmore story and his Friends. From Letters. 

Diaries, and BeooUections. By Hxnst Jahis. With i Portraits. In S vols, poat 
Svo, Ms. net. 
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SYNGE. The Story of the World. By M. B. Syngb. With 

Oolonred FrontispieceB and nHmerous Illnstrations by E. M. Sthoe, A.B.E., 
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V. Theobald. With nnmerons Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
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THORBURN. 
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TIELE. Elements of the Science of Religion. Fart I. — Morpho- 
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Hon. M.R.A.B., &c., Professor of the Science of Bellgion, In the University of 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
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Windyhaugh. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Fellow TravellerB. Foarth Edition. OrowA Svo, 6s. 
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TEUSCOTT. The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Paeet Trusoott. 

Oroini 8to, 6b. 

TURNEE. The History of Local Taxation in Scotland. By 

Stahlky Eorsfall Tubhxk, M.A. Oiown 8to, 6s. net. 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

By Mi^or-Gsneial W. Twxxcis, O.S.I., Bengal Staff Corps; for many years 
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VAUGHAN. The Romantic Eerolt. By Prof essor C. E. Vauqhan. 
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VOYAGE OF THE "SCOTIA," THE. Being the Record of 
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WADDELL. 

Essays on Faith. By Rev. P. Hatbly Wadpell, B.D. Crown 
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Thoughts on Modern Mysticism. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Portraits and Illustrations. Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. Ss. 
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WATT. By Still Waters. By Maclean Watt. Is. 6d. 
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Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. By Aethue E. P. 

Weioall. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WENLEY. Aspects of Pessimism. By R M. Wenley, M.A., 

D.Sc, D.Phil., Professor of Philosophy in the Dniveraity of Michigan^ U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 81. 
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American Sketches. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Black Mark. By A. Whisper. Crown Svo, 6s. 
King and Captive. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Crown Svo, 6s. 

WILSON. 
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